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THE NATURE OF THE RUMP REVOLUTION. 


“‘C. Cuauncey Burr—Sir: While re- 
cently visiting a gentleman in my 
had an opportunity of examining several 
volumes of THe OLD Guarp, and I am free 
to confess that I was surprised at the 
amount of zeal, ability and learning with 
which you have defended what I am com- 
pelled to regard as a dangerous thing, viz. : 
State sovereignty. The spirit of your de- 
fense of this doctrine, I admit, proves your 
sincerity. But, sir, you will pardon me for 
saying, that I cannot comprehend how such 
views are reconcilable with the patriotism 
which you profess, and which, I beg you to 
believe, I willingly accord to you. How is 
the highest love of country compatible with 
the belief in the supreme or sovereign pow- 
er of a single State? How much grander 
is the idea of one sovereign nation, than 
of twenty or thirty small and comparative- 
ly helpless sovereignties? How much 
prouder the patriotism which embraces a 
great and powerful nation to one which 
covers only a part of the grand whole? In 
examining your writings on this subject, I 
think I have discovered the flaw which has 
misled you, viz.: the idea that the National 
Government was the work of the States, as 
s0 many distinct sovereign bodies, rather 





than of the whole people of the United 
States. The preamble to the Constitution 
declares that it is the work of ‘ he people’— 
not of the States. The people, as a fused 
mass of political power, made our National 
Government, and it is, therefore, a grand 
whole, instead of a loosely compacted body 
of fragments and Gisjointed parts. Indeed, 
as Webster said, ‘ itis a government.’ 


“Les Boo.” 


Our correspondent pursues this 
subject at such length as we have 
not space for; but the above ex- 
tract embodies all of his idea of the 
nature and character of the Federal 
Government. At the present mo- 
ment, perhaps, we cannot more 
profitably occupy the space allotted 
to our leading political article, than 
to go into a thorough examination of 
the fundamental docirines involved 
in our correspondent’s proposition. 
For this is the vital question that 
underlies all the vast and fiery su- 
perstructure which is being reared 
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by the party now in power. Our 
correspondent is one of the most in- 
telligent and candid members of 
that party; and what will be the 
temper of his feelings if it be clearly 
proved that the idea of a National 
Government, consis‘ing of “the 
whole people, as a fused mass of 
political power,” is a dream? No 
such government was ever formed 
in this country, and no such govern- 
ment can have any legal existence, 
until the original parties to the 
Union, by their own voluntary act, 
reconsider their work, and adopt 
another system. The system they 
did form is one of confederated sov- 
ereign States. The act of confedera- 
tion was an act of sovereignties, and 
it was entered into for the purpose 
of protecting and perpetuating those 
sovereignties, and not for fusing 
them into a consolidated mass of 
power. If any such fusion of the 
State sovereignties ever took place, 
we must be able to find the spot in 
history when it occurred. Such an 
event as that would be, of all others, 
the most conspicuous and the most 
startling, after the Declaration of 
Independence. Now, we affirm, 
that there is no such body politic 
known to the Constitution and laws 
of this country as a “ National Gov- 
ernment.” The attempt to establish 
such a government, without a con- 
vention of all the States, is a revolu- 
tion, which entitles all concerned in 
it to a halter, rather than to the title 
of patriot. It is the right and the 
duty of every State to resist, by the 
whole force of its arms, any ettempt 
to force its sovereignty into such a 
“mass of power” as is described by 
our correspondent. True, the party 
now in power is treating the States 
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as though they had surrendered all 
instead of having delegated a few of 
their sovereign powers. It is at- 
tempting to overthrow the system 
established by our fathers, and to 
form one as unlike it as the Austrian 
or the Spanish system is. And so 
numerous and persistent are the 
papers advocating the idea that our 
federal system is a government of the 
“ whole people,” as one political body, 
instead of a government of the 
States, as many distinct sovereign- 
ties, that the popular mind is mis- 
led to an astonishing degree upon 
this subject. But we have sought 
in vain for an answer to this ques- 
tion—“ When was the sovereignty of 
the States forced into a common 
mass of power?” They were cer- 
tainly distinct enough and entirely 
independent of each other during 
their colonial history. They were 
then as independent of each other 
as they are of Spain and France at 
the present time. No two of them 
had even a similar form of colonial 
government. Well, did the Declara- 
tion of Independence fuse them, or 
divest them of their perfect local 
independence? No; for in the act 
of Declaration, they acted as sepa- 
rate sovereign communities, instead 
of acting as one consolidated peo- 
ple. In the first Congress of 1774 
it certainly will not be pretended 
that the colonies, in the least de- 
gree, lost their perfect separateness, 
for they voted as distinct colonies 
and not as one people. The first rule 
adopted to govern their delibera- 
tions was that “each colony or 
province shall have but one vote.” 
When Washington received his com- 
mission as commander of the colo- 
nial armies, it was given not in the 
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name of one people, but in that of 
each and all of the separate colonies, 
and was thus prefaced : 

“In Congress. The delegates of the 
United Colonies of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
Castle, Kent, and Sussex, of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina—To George Washington, 
Esquire,” &c. 

All the battles of the Revolution 
were fought not in the name of one 
people, but of several sovereign com- 
munities, each one acting as an in- 
dependent party to the general de- 
fensive operations. And when the 
Declaration of Independence was 
made, it was signed by thirteen dis- 
tinct sovereign communities, and 
not by any such body as the people, 
representing a single nation. 

Then, in the debates on the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, there was no 
such political body »s a single na- 
tion, represented by delegates, but 
the delegates represented thirteen 
sovereign States, and they voted in 
States, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from the journal of these 
debates : 

“The question being put, the amend- 
ment proposed was rejected by the votes of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, against those of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina.” 

An ineffectual effort was made by 
John Adams to change this system 
of Confederated States into that of 
a consolidated nation. His language 
was : 

‘‘We stand here as representatives of 
the people ; in some States the people are 
many, in others they are few; therefore 
their vote here should be proportioned to 
the numbers from whom it came. The 
question is not what we now are, but what 
we ought to be when our bargain shall be 
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made. The Confederacy is to make us one 
individual only ; it is to form us, like sepa- 
rate particles of metal, into one common 
mass.” 


This was John Adams’s idea of 
what ought to be ; but he admitted 
that no such system then existed. 
He was answered by Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of New Jersey, who opposed 
the proposition to consolidate the 
States into one nation. He said : 

‘‘Nothing relating to individuals can 
ever come before Congress ; nething but 
what would respect colonies. He dis- 
tinguished between an Incorpcrating and 
a Federal Union. The Union of England 
was an Incorporating one.” 

This kind of Union he opposed. 
Mr. Hopkins, of Rhode Island, did 
the same. He argued that : 

‘«There are four larger, four smaller, and 
four middle-sized colonies. The four largest 
would contain more than half of the in- 
habitants of all the confederating States, 
and, therefore, these four States would gov- 
ern the other eight as they should please. 
History affords no such instance as free 
States submitting to be thus governed. 
The Germanic body votes by States; the 
Helvetic body does the same, and so does 
the Belgic Confederacy.” 

Thus we see there were two par- 
ties in Congress when the debates 
on the Articles of Confederation 
were before that body. One party 
was for consolidating the States in o 
one government, the other was for 
perpetuating the individuality and 
sovereignty of the States. And this 
latter party completely triumphed ; 
for when the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were adopted, they were voted 
on by the States, acting as States, 
and not by delegates, representing a 
consolidated people. Ten States 
ratified the Articles July 9th, 1778, 
New Jersey ratified November 26th, 
of the same year, and Delaware on 
the 23d of *February, 1779; but 
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Maryland refused to ratify until 
more than two years afterward, in 
1781. And the title of the Articles 
was as follows : 

* Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union between the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Penasylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia.” 

These States, then, were the rati- 
fying parties, as independent sove- 
reign bodies. The name of the new 
government was not that of an 
American Nation, but the “ Confed- 
eracy” of “the United Slates of 
America.” The nature of this “ Con- 
federacy ” was declared to be as fol- 
lows : 

‘*The said States hereby severally enter 
into a firm league with each oth. r, for their 
common defense, the security of their liber- 
ties, and their mutual and general wel- 
fare.” 

The Union, then, was a “league” 
of sovereign States—a “confed- 
eracy” of States, and not a fused 
and consolidated people. The se- 
cond Article of this Union declares 
that “each State retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence,” 
&c. Up to this period, therefore, it 
is certain that the States had no in- 
tention of fusing themselves into 
one consolidated people. 

But the believers in consolidation 
usually fix upon the date of our 
present Const‘tution as the period 
when the Union ceased to be a con- 
federation of sovereign States, and 
became a consolidated nation. But, 
unfortunately for this idea, it is not 
true that the States divested them- 
selves of any sovereignty by creating 
the Constitution. In the Conven- 
tion which framed that instrument, 
the States acted as+ independent 


sovereign bodies. The Journal of 
the Convention starts with the as- 
sertion that : “In virtue of appoint- 
ments from their respective States, 
sundry deputies to the Federal Con- 
vention appeared ; but a majority of 
the States not being represented, 
the members present adjourned,” 
&e. Here we see that the Conven- 
tion was composed of S’ates, and not 
of individuals, representing a consoli- 
dated people. The very first rule es- 
tablished by the Convention declared 
tuat : “ A house to do business shall 
consist of not less than se\en States; 
and all questions to be decided by 
the greater number of States.” Thus 
all the business and all the voting 
in the Constitutional Convention 
were done by Slates. There was no 
such body assembled as that of the 
deputies of one people or nation. 
They were the deputies of twelve or 
thirteen independent, sovereign gov- 
ernments. Their object, as express- 
ed in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, was to “form a more perfect 
Union ” between these independent 
sovereign bodies. They were met to 
perfect a Union of Stales, not to con- 
solidate ‘he States into a National 
Government. And when the propo- 
sition to form a National Govern- 
ment was brought before the Con- 
vention it was promptly voted down, 
as will be seen by the following ex- 
tract from the Journal of the Con- 
vention : 

“It was moved and seconded to strike 
the words ‘ National Government’ out of 
the third resolution, whch passed in the 
affirmative. Yeas—Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 8. Nays— 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, 2, Divided—Missa- 
chusetts, 1.” 


This, we think, ought to end the 
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dispute as to whether the Union is a 
Federal or a National Government— 
wheti.er it is a government of the 
people, as one body, or of the people, 
as already organized into several 
distinct political bodies. When the 
Federal Convention had finished the 
Constitution, its engrossed copy con- 
cluded with these words : “Done in 
Convention, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the S’ales present.” Now, 
then, we have proved by an appeal 
to official records, that, up to the 
conclusion of the business of the 
Constitutional Convention, there had 
been no fusion of the States into one 
political mass. They were still as 
distinct, as sovereign and independ- 
ent as they we: e before the meeting 
of the Convention. They had no 
more parted with their sovereignty 
by “ delegating ” certain of their in- 
dividual powers to a federal agent, 
than a man parts with his individu- 
ality when he gives another a vower- 
of-attorney to act for him in certain 
matters. Al' the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government are still the proper- 
ty of the States which “delegated” 
them. The Federal Government is 
simply the general agent of the joint 
sovereignty of the States which 
formed it. And it is nomore. It 
can never legally become anything 
more, except by the voluntary con- 
sent of all the States which are the 
parties to its existence. 

But we have not. yet exhausted 
our proofs. The following extract 
from the Journal of Congress, when 
it received the report of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, is proof that 
the States were still acting as sove- 
reign political bodies : 


‘United States in Congress assembled. 
Friday, September 28. 1787. Present : New 
Hampshire, Massachusetis, New Yo k, New 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Maryland. Resolved, unanimvusly, 
That the said report be transmitted to he 
several legislatures, in order to be submit- 
ted to a convention of delegates, elected in 
each State by the people thereof.” 


In adopting the Constitution, the 
people acted only in their States, as 
members of thirteen distinct sove- 
reign bodies. There was no such 
body in existence as a single great 
government, whose people were to 
act as a whole in ratifying the Con- 
stitution. It was ratified by States, 
as so many different sovereign par- 
ties to a mutual bargain. This fact 
is furthermore fully attested in the 
ratifying acts of the several States, 
In every instance the act of ratifica- 
tion was done in the name of each 
State, acting as an independent so- 
vereign party. Example: The act 
of Pennsylvania reads as follows : 

‘*Be it known unto all men, that we, the 
delegates of the people of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in general conven- 
tion assembled, have assented to and rati- 
fied, in the name ind by the authority of 
the said people, the foregoing Constitution 
for the United States.” 


The act of Massachusetts read : 


‘s Ard we do, in the name, and in behalf 
of the commonweaith of Massachusetts, 
assent to, und ratify the said Constitution 
of the United States.” 

‘The ratifying act of Georgia was 
as follows: 

** Now know ye, that we, the delegates of 
the people of the Sta ¢ of Georgia, in ‘con- 
vention met, have assented to, ratified and 
adopted, in viriue of the powers and au- 
thority tous given by the people of the 
said State of Georgia, do fully and en irely 
assent to, ratiiy, und adopt the said Con- 
stitution.” 

Thus, in all the other cases, the 
Constitution was ratified in the 
name, and by the sovereign autho- 


. 
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rity of each State, which acted sepa- 
rately and independently in the rati- 
fication. And the ratifying act of 
every State was also accompanied 
by a recommendation of certain 
amendments to the Constitution, 
(which were immediately adopted, ) 
designed to even more completely 
secure the perpetual scvereignty 
and rights of each State. The lan- 
guage of Massachusetts on this sub- 
ject was as follows : 


‘And it is the opinion of this conven, 
tion that certain amendments and a'tera- 
tions in the said Constitution would re- 
move the tears and quiet the apprehensions 
‘ of many good people of the common- 
Wealth, and more effectually guard against 
an undue administr.tion of the Federal 
Government, the convention do theretore 
recommend that the following alterations 
and provisions be introduced into the said 
Constitution.” 


Similar to the above, was the lan- 
guage of Pennsylvania. There was 
an especial convention called at Har- 
risburg for the purpose of urging 
immediate amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That it be recommenced to 
the people of this Siate to . cquiesce in the 
organization of the said government ; but 
although we thus accord in its orga iza- 
tion, we by no means lose sight of the 
graad obj ct of obtaining very considerable 
amendments and alterations, which we 
consider essential to preserve the peace and 
harmony of the Union, and those innume- 
rable privileges for which so much blood 
and treasure have been recently expended. 
* * * We possess sentiments completely 
federal : being convinced that a confede- 
racy of republican States, and no other, 
can secure political liberty, happiness and 
safety, throughout a teriitory so extended 
as the United States.” 


Before a single State consented to 
ratify the Constitution, there was a 
general understanding among all 
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the States that the proposed amend- 
ments should be immediately adopt- 
ed. Indeed we may say that this 
universal pledge of the amendments 
amounted almost to conditional ra- 
tification on the part of all the 
States. And these amendments 
constitute the last twelve articles of 
the Constitution. They constitute 
not only a bill of rights, securing 
the personal liberty of every citizen, 
but they especially guarantee the 
perpetual sovereignty of the St tes, 
by declaring that all powers not de- 
legated by the States are still in 
their hands. This completely ties 
the hands of Congress, so that it 
cannot legally exercise any power 
which is not expressly named in 
the Constitution. 

In the debates of the several State 
Conventions, every article of the 
Constitution was dissected to its 
core, to see if any hidden power had 
becn given to the Federal Govern- 
ment, which, in the least degree, en- 
dangered the rights and liberties of 
the States. Take as an example the 
words of Mr. Turner, in the Con- 
vention of Massachusetts : 

“‘IT do not wish to give Congress a power 
which they can abuse. I cannot prevail 
on myself to adopt a government which 
wears the face of power, without examining 
it. Relinquishing one hair's breadth in a 
Constitution is a creat deal; for by small 
degrees has liberty, in all nations, been 
wrested irom the hands of the people.” 

At the same time Judge Dana 
said : 

“If the Constitution under considera- 
tion was in fact a consolidation of the 
States, he should oppose it. But such an 
idea is without foundation. So far trom it, 
that it must be app rent to every one that 
the Federal Government springs out of, 
and can alone be brought into existence 
by, the State governments. Demolish the 
latter, and there is an end of the iormer.” 
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Judge Parsons remarked that : 


**Tt has been said that we have not as 
good security against the abuse of power 
under the new Constitut:on as the confede- 
ration gives us. It is my deliberate opinion 
that we have a better security.” 


John Hancock, President of the 
Convention, in a closing speech, re- 
marked that: 


‘*The powers reserved by the people ren- 
der them secure. I give my assent to the 
Constitution, in full confidence that the 
amendments proposed will soon become a 
part of the system.” 


Judge Wilson, in the Convention 
of Pennsylvania, said : 

“The United States contain already 
thi:teen governments, mutually independ. 
ent. They may adopt any one of four dif- 
ferent-systems. They may become con- 
solidated into one government, in which 
the separate existence of the States shall 
be entirely absorbed. They may reject any 
plan of union, and act as unconnected 
States. They may form two or more con- 
federacies. They may unite in one /ede- 
ral republic. But to support, with vigor, 
a single .overnment over the whole extent 
of the Uni ed States, would demand a s\s- 
tem of the most unqualified and the most 
unremitied despotism.” 


Now, anybody can see that this 
latter system, requiring an unre- 
mitted “despotism,” is precisely 
what the party in power is attempt- 
ing to establish. And any one can 
see that such an attempt demands 
the overthrow of the system of free 
confederated States established by 
our Constitution. The system es- 
tablished by the compatriots of 
Washington and the one now at- 
tempted by the co-traitors of Sum- 
ner and Wade, are as different as 
that of the free Swiss Cantons and 
the consolidated despotism of Aus- 
tria. Nota single State entertain- 
ed, for one instant, a proposition to 
become fused with all the rest, into 
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a single government. No such 
government was ever established in 
this country. The man who says 
there was, is either ignorant of the 
whole system of our colonial and 
State systems, or he is a deliberate 
falsifier and revolutionist. He has 
to choose between the titles of ig- 
noramus and knave. There is no 
middle place for him to hide in. 
Our system is one of free, indepen- 
dent, and sovereign States, confede- 
rated (not consolidated) for exter- 
nal and foreign purposes, and for 
the general safety. Such was the 
intention of those who framed it, 
of the States which adopted it, and 
such has been the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in a long line of de- 
cisions. For example, take the case 
of McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Whea- 
ton, 403: “No political dreamer 
was ever wild enough to think of 
breaking down the lines which se- 
parate the States, and of cum 

pounding the American people into 
onecommon mass. Of consequence, 
when they act, they act in their 
States.” What language can more 
plainly affirm that there is no such 
body politic known to the American 
system as the National Government, 
meaning a compound mass of the 
people. Ours is a Confederation of 
States, and not, therefore, the gov- 
ernment of a single nation. Our 
system embraces more than thirty 
complete governments, confed+rat- 
ed for general purposes only, 
leaving the whole question of the 
internal sovereignty of each as ab- 
solute as any other government on 
the face of the earth. The Consti- 
tution of the United States is 
nothing but a grant from these 
several sovereignties. The grant, 
we say, was made for the purpose 
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of preserving and protecting, and 
not for the annihilating of these 
sovereignties, 

But some one exclaims, “ Are we 
not a nation then? This is mon- 
strous!” Those who established 
the system did not think it mon- 
strous. And how happy and pros- 
perous were we under it, until a 
party came into power which con- 
ceived the stupendous treason of 
overthrowing it! All our present 
misfortunes and miseries spring, 
not from the system of sovereign 
confederated States, but from an 
attempt to destroy that system, by 
bruising the States into a fused 
mass, with a single overshadowing 
despotic government. To fo.eign 
nations we are as one great nation, 
but at home, in our relations to 
each other, we are many distinct 
and complete governments. This 
is our system. We are still pleased 
with this system, because we be- 
lieve it to be the only system com- 
patible with liberty. We believe 
that seveu-tenths of the people of 
this country are attached to the 
system. But if they are not, there 
is a lawful way to change it. We 
have said that a convention of all 
the States can do it. What we 
complain of is the shocking stu- 
pidity which allows a Mongrel fac- 
tion in Congress, representing a 
scaly minority of the citizens of the 
United Sta es, to throw down this 
sysiem. What we complain of is, 
that a Sumner, or a Ben. Wade, 
should be permitted to destroy a 
system that was established by a 
Washington and a Jefferson. What 
we complain of is, that a consider- 
able portion of even the Demo- 
cratic press seems not to compre- 
hend at all the tremendous brink 


we are whirling round upon; or, if 
they do comprehend it, they seem 
p:ralyzed with the very audacity of 
the usurpers. While the revolu- 
tion booms and tumbles along with 
the noise of a hundred thousand 
devils, what are we doing but 
shrinking into corners, and dubi- 
tantly whispering out into the re- 
verberating despotism that “we 
must be prudent”—that “we must 
commit no rasi.ness!” Good God! 
while the throat of our poor coun- 
try is being cut from ear to ear, we 
are ingloriously whispering to “ be 
moderate!”—to “be cautious !”—to 
“do nothing rash!” Alas! alas! 
O, cowards and fools! A tremen- 
dous revolution is to be met with 
nothing louder than * suppressed 
breathing. The most thundering 
demands for immediate action are 
answered with nothing better than 
the secret caucusing of shallow and 
venal politicians about the spoils of 
office. We are even guessing whe- 
ther we shall ever be allowed an- 
other free election or not! We are 
asking each other whether the next 
President will be elected by the 
votes of southern negroes or not? 
Is tuat a question for men and pa- 
triots to a:k? No; the great and 
terrible question really is, in the 
midst of tuese hazards, “ How many 
tyrants and scoundrels must we 
kil. to save our country from this 
inefface:ble shame ?”’ Or, if we have 
not the manhood and pluck to ask 
that sort of question, then let us, 
at least, have the virtue to whisper 
this other «ne: “ Where is there 
some friendly hole into which we 
may decently crawl, and die like 
dogs?” How many different sets of 
Democratic resolutions have pro- 
claimed that the Mongrel taction of 
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Congress is throwing duwn all our 
liberties—is “destroying the Gov- 
ernment”—is “not a Congress at 
all, but only an illegal mob of trai- 
tors and despots?” But which set 
of Democratic resolutions has said 
to these usurpers and tyrants, 
“Your necks are of infinitely less 
value to us than the free and glori- 
ous system of government our fa- 
thers made?” What a wild horror 
ran through the country when a 
young man killed a President for 
the same, motives that Brutus kill- 
ed Cesar! But with what apparent 
indifference we have witnessed a 
Mongrel faction killing the Presi- 
dential office—one of the sacred co- 
ordinate branches of our Govern- 
ment, and a chief safeguard of the 
liberty of a whole people? The 
crime of killing the Presidential office 
in our system is as much greater 
than the crime of killing a Presi- 
dent as the well-being of thirty-five 
millions of people is of more im- 
portance than thai of an individual. 
Assassination is awful to contem- 
plate under any circumstances ; 
but what is the horror of the assas- 
sination of a single usurper com- 
pared with the assassination of a 
Constitution which is the buiwark of 
the liberty of thirty-five millions of 
men? Perhaps, in asking these 
awful questions, we speak only as 
to sticks and stones. But, if no 
more, it will be something for his- 
tory to be able to say that such 
questions were asked. It will save 
this generation from the charge of 
total depravity at least. Scme of 
us came from a noble stock of men, 
who set the world on fire because 
the American Colonies were taxed 
without representation, and because 
of other oppressions, which were 
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light as air compared with the mill- 
stones which the Mongrel Rump 
dares to hang upon our necks. But 
the blood of those men ‘s diluted, 
until it is as thin as water in our 
vens! If we dare to quote their 
example, and to invoke their pluck, 
the throats of a hundred th usand 
asses are opened with loudest bray- 
ing about “extravagance,” “ impru- 
dence” and “conservatism.” O, ves! 
we must be “conservative.” What 
is that?. Why it is to see the throat 
of liberty cut, and at the same time 
preserve good order among the 
mob, so that the peace shall not be 
broken! It would be very rash to 
stop the uplifted dager which is 
descending upon the throat of lib- 
erty. We must wait. We must 
have a law-suit about this thing!— 
That is the poor fool of “conser- 
vatism.” And in the meantime, the 
throat of liberty is cut. Would it 
not be the part of wisdom to knock 
the uplifted dagger from the haud 
of the assassin first, and have the 
law-suit afterwards? And, then, do 
we not perceive that the hand which 
kills liberty kills the laws at the 
same time. There are no laws after 
liberty is dead. Our laws live, 
move, and have their being in the 
Constitution, which the Democratic 
press universally proclaims the 
Rump is overthrowing. How long, 
then—O, how long shail this drivel- 
ing idiot, or this sneaking coward 
of “conservatism,” paralyze the 
brain, and tie up the hands of an 
enslaved people? 

Undoubtedly, one great cause of 
the popuar apathy is the general 
ignorance of the precise nature of 
the revolution which is going ow. 
Even many Democrats, and some 
Democratic editors, are in the dark 
on this subject. The organic struc- 
ture of the Republic is assailed. The 
act of Jefferson Davis consisted sim- 
ply in denying the jurisdiction of the 
Government, without affecting its 
organic character in the least ; but 
the aim of the Mongrel party is to 





overthrow that Government ali‘o- 
gether, by bruising and fusing the 
system of free sovereign States into 
a consolidated mass of despotic 
power. Even the old Constitutional 
phrase, “union of States,” has given 
Place to “national unity”—a thing 
which is as foreign to our system as 
“union of States” is to the Austrian 
system. National unity is the Rus- 
sian, the Spanish, the Austrian sys- 
tem of government. National unity 
is what the negroes of Hayti and 
San Domingo are fighting about at 
at the present time. National unity 
is the quarrel of England with Ire- 
land. - And all the horrible oppres- 
sions of poor Ireland have sprung 
from the fiery bosom of this old de- 
vil of National unity. All the civil 
despotisms which have made the 
history of our world sick, were done 
in the name of National unity. This 
is the fiend which has been the soul 
of all despotisms since the world 
began. Our system is a union of 
States, of free, sovereign, and equal 
States. The freedom, soverei rnty, 
and equality of each, is a necessary 
condition of our system. The per- 
fect equality of each is indispensa- 
ble to the freedom of all. The man, 
therefore, who talks such nonsense 
as that “State sovereignty is dead,” 
says, in effect, that the Union is 


dead—says that the Government of | 


Washington is dead—says that lib- 
erty is dead. Can that be true? 
Could liberty die so easily in this 
country: Could it die while all of 
its assailants, but one, are living? 
Then in no other country on the 
face of the earth did despotism ever 
enthrone itself so cheaply? Shall we 
permit this damning record to go 
into history, that in less than three 
generat.ons from Washington, the 
people of the United States allowed 
their liberties io fall without a strug- 
gle? That they permitted such cha- 
racterless creatures as a Sumner, a 
Wade, a Schenck, a Thad. Stevens, 
a Dan. Sickles, and a Grant, to over- 
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throw th» stupendous fabric of lib- 
erty reared by a Washington, a Jef- 
ferson, and a Madison! Great God, 
what a sight! to see the tree of Am- 
erican liberty eaten up by vermin! 
And, then, to see the Democratic 
party propose no other remedy but 
a “conservative” infusion of sweet 
herbs in rain-water! That, they 
say, is a decoction to kill vermin. 
This is the greatest humiliation and 
shame of all. Did we say Demo- 
cratic party? Alas! that is almost 
dead—strangled by bond-holders! 
The Fourth of July will show whe- 
ther the D-mocratic party still lives, 
or whether it has gracefully slid into 
a bond-holders’ ring, to be made a 
grand crus ing-mac'ine, to grind 
taxes out of the sweat, and blood, 
and bone, and muscle of the people. 
The next point for the people to 
look at, on the Fourth of July, is to 
observe whether the Democratic 
party is a peoples’ party, or a bond- 
holders’ party. If a bond-holders’ 
party, then there must and shall be 
a peoples’ party, outside or inside of 
this ring of the bond-holders. The 
honest old rank and file of the De- 
mocratic party hold the three fol- 
lowing fundamental doctrines : 

1. White supremacy. 

2. State sovereignty. 

3. The immediate discharge of the 
crushing burden of the public debt 
from the shoulders of the people. 
This may mean the payment of the 
debt in law-ul money of the United 
States, that is, greenbacks, or if that 
is refused, “repudiation.” If green- 
backs are refused, repudiation will 
follow as a necessity. 

And these doctrines are the only 
potent weapons with which to fight 
the mongrelizing revolution carried 
on by the Mongrel Rump Congress, 
Any other platform will be “daub- 
ing with untempered mortar.” Any 
other platform will evince either ig- 
norance of, or treachery to, the 
principles of Democracy. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CHSAR BORGIA AND HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


Although the Duke of Valentino 
had hoped to keep his arrival in 
Forli concealed, for reasons easily 
imagined, he did not succeed, anda 
few hours after the interview with 
don Michele, all the city knew of the 
guest within their walls. His pre- 
sence excited no astonishment, as it 
seemed natural that among so many 
princes gathered ‘at the court of the 
beautiful Caterina, the cousin of the 
king of Navarre, the friend of the 
powerful French monaich, should 
not be wanting. So thought the 
common people, and so the clever 
don Michele did not fail to vocifo- 
rate after he found the presence of 
the Duke no longer a mystery. This, 
however, was not the opinion of Ca- 
terina, nor of those composing her 
family. The presence of the Dnke, 
his mysterious arrival at ni-,ht, like 
a malevolent star," his being no 
friend, but, on the contrary, a 
mortal enemy—his arriving under 
the pretense of enjoying the enter- 
tainments as a simple spectator, his 
age and character not permitting of 


his breaking a lance in the tourna- 
ment, seemed to Manfredi, as it had 
to d’Allegre, a meagre excuse to hide 
the true and more important cause 
of his visit, which for the present 
rested in shadow. His presence, 
however, was beginning to produce 
its usual baleful effects ; the prepa- 
rations were all completed, and the 
people full of joyful antici; ations of 
the spectacle; the joy was not shared 
by those who were to have a princi- 
pal part in it. Astorre, since the 
arrival of the Duke, had fallen in a 
kind of apathy to him entirely new. 
He felt enfeebled in mind and 
strength ; a heavy load seemed to 
oppress him ; he re -retted that he 
must appear in the lists, as it seem- 
ed to him that to leave his dear one 
for a single instant was to expose 
her to peril. The rank of the Duke 
would necessitate placing him on 
the staging erected for the accom- 
modation of the court and the dis- 
tinguished visitors; but then he 
considered that watchful eyes would 
be kept on the dear girl, as she 
would be with her mother, and he 
felt more calm. Another thought 
occurred to his noble and generous 








mind, to challenge the Duke to a 
mortal combat at the tournament, 
and thus purge the world of a mon- 
ster of wickedness, and save Ro- 
magna from the disasters that threat- 
ened her. A serious duel at a tour- 
nament was by no means an unpa- 
ralleled occurrence ; it was the an- 
cient custom to off:r at the door of 
the tent two shields to whoever pre- 
sented himself. One of these shields 
offered war, the other peace, and it 
often happened that the courageous 
cavaliers, through desire of ven- 
geaxce, or to retrieve offended hon- 
or, would strike the tremendous 
shield of war with the pommel of 
their lance, defying the champion to 
death. Well would it have pleased 
Astorre to enter the lists with the 
Duke, but it was clearly impossible, 
as Casar Borgia would be sure to 
keep away from a contest with the 
young and athletic Manfredi. Cla- 
rice, more than all, was disturbed at 
the arrival of the Duke in Forli. 
Her heart warned her it was the 
presage ofinfinite misfortune. Alore 
with her mother, she confessed to 
her what she had not the heart to 
tell Astorre, that is, that during her 
stay with the Duke’s wife, she could 
not but perceive by the manner and 
look of the Duke that he entertain- 
ed an infamous passion for her, and 
she did not doubt that he had come 
to Forli to put some secret plan 
against her'in execution. She had, 
until now, felt secure with a mother 
to embrace her, and a husbind and 
brother to watch over her; but now 
that he was so near, who could say 
that she was safe? Her confession 
made, she added that a horrible 
dream had agitated her spirit dur- 
ing the few hours she had tried to 
sleep since the ball ; it was confused 
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and full of anguish, and the princi- 
pal figure in it was the Chinese who 
had represented that ridiculous 
comedy. Her father had appeared 
and rescued her from some great 
peril, which, however, did not calm 
her, as he warned her of a greater 
one which would soon befa!l her 

“This is my dream, dear mother, 
and do you not see that its verifica- 
tion has already commenced? Has 
not the Duke immediately arrived ?” 
And in saying this, she wept. 

The Countess tranquilized her as 
well as she could, persuading her to 
lend no faith to dreams, which were 
caused solely by the agitation of tho 
mind. She assured her that her 
marriege with Manfredi should not 
be delayed, and all had agreed to 
watch the Duke closely. 

Ottaviano and Astorre then enter- 
ed the room, and they remaincd 
lony in earnest conversation on the 
measures to be taken to guard 
against the Duke. 

The Duke, in the meantime, was 
not inactive. During his stay at 
Rome, he had completed the final 
arrangements for the conquest of 
Romagni; he promised himself a 
a complete success, and already re- 
garded himseli master of Romagna, 
and the future conqueror of Tusca- 
ny. He felt the influence and pro- 
tection of the French king a strong 
aid, and he hoped much from the 
universal dissatisfaction that, with 
the exception of Faenza, existed be- 
tween the people of the small states 
of Romagna and their lords, on ac- 
count of the extortions practiced by 
them to procure the means necessa- 
ry to sustiin them in luxury, and 
which awakened in the people a de- 
sire for change, in hopes of better- 
ing their condition. Full of these 
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idcas, he had come to Forli with the 
determination to injure the Coun- 
tess Caterina, and to kindle the 
spark that was soon to be fanned 
into a general war. Having dis- 
posed his military forces, he had 
come to Forli alone ; but this was 
premeditated. He I:new first of all 
that he had his faithful don Michele, 
worth muca to the Duke, especially 
if he wished to remain incognito. 
He had besides, in the city, to help 
him in his designs, a powerful aid, 
of whom neither the Countess nor 
any one else had any suspicions, one 
who afterwards bitterly regretted 
the destiny that required him to 
obey a Cesar Borgia ; this was Ivo 
d’Allegre. No sooner, then, did the 
Duke hear that his presence was 
known in the city than he wished to 
assure himself of the fidelity of this 
new Captain that the friendship of 
the King of France had put at his 
service, whom fortune had brought 
to Forli, and to ascertain if he might 
be tempted to soil his spotless arms 
by taking part, if necessary, in the 
iafamous designs against the inno- 
cent Clarice. Through the advice 
of don Michele, d’Allegre was in- 
vited to wait upon Borgia. The 
Captain was not without the doubts 
shared by the rest of the world, and 
despised Borgia, for his adulteries, 
incests, and fratricides; poisoning 
was an every-day affair; he there- 
fore felt a repugnance at the idea of 
presenting himself to the worst in- 
dividual of society, so much the 
more that the invitation seemed 
something like a command ; but the 
cavalier, though a good soldier, was 
a Frenchman, and who does not 
know that they can play all parts? 
He remembered that the Duke was 
the favorite of his King, that he was 
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finally a Duke, and, apart from his 
vices, a good soldier. Thus gilding 
the pill, he set out for the lodg- 
ing of the Duke, far from imagin- 
ing, however, the conversation which 
would result, as he was entirely ig- 
norant of what the Duke could want 
of him. Comfortably seated in an 
ample arm-chair, covered witi crim- 
son velvet, and near a table strewn 
with heaps of letters, papers, books, 
and maps, was Cesar Borgia, mag- 
nificently dressed in the Spanish 
costume, and ornamented with va- 
rious orders given him by the Pope, 
and the King of France. At his 
side was don Michele, the shadow 
of the illustrious brigand, who was 
amusing himself by questioning 
his Secretary on the subject of the 
approaching war. 

“Well, don Michele, how many 
footmen and how many, horsemen 
have we under you at the present 
time ?” 

Don Michele, after thinking a lit- 
tle, answered : 

“Seven hundred footmen and one 
hundred horsemen.” 

“Mighty! with this force the an- 
cients would have subjugated all 
Africa. Courage, don Michele; you 
have more men than Agamemnoa, 
and you can acquire more fame than 
Achilles ; but let us proceed. How 
many has Dionigi ?” 

“T believe that he has five hun- 
dred.” 

“Very good ; but in a secretary, 
that word believe is evidence of a 
feeble mind. We will help you in 
your enumeration of our forces; if 
I err, correct me.” 

Then, like a man who has long 
known the state of his own affairs, 
he continued : 

“The commander has one thou- 
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sand; Romolino four hundred; Gi- 
anbattista the same; Mantono, 
Sgalla and Salzato, three hundred 
each ; Grechetto, Limola and Man- 
giares, tw» hundred each; Giannet- 
to di Siviglia, one hundred and fifty; 
Marcantonia, eight hundred. Have 
I made an error ?” 

“No, indeed ; you are incompara- 
ble, prince.” 

“The rest are two hundred horse- 
men and archers, under the orders 
of Lasetta and Francesco di Luna ; 
and then—do you know, don Mi- 
chele, that we can laugh? Poor Ro- 
magna! In truth, you would move 
me to compassion, if that beautiful 
virtue had been taught me by my 
mother, poor little princess! Now 
you dress for the feast, and play at 
the tournament. We will show you 
some new games. Apropos, don 
Michele, do you know that you have 
a great genius for invention? Where 
do you get your ideas? It seems 
that you have a devil in your brain, 
or else that you are an incarnate de- 
vil yourself. Oh! how you have 
made me laugh listening to the nar- 
ration of your.adventures! You 
manage your sails according to the 
wind. Now you are a Chinese, then 
an Indian, a writer of comedy, and 
finally a rogue, that profits by the 
credulity of a woman to accomplish 
his plans. Dear don Michele, a do- 
zen men like you are more terrible 
than an army.” 

The Secretary, flattered by this 
eulogy of his merits, bowed his hum- 
ble acknowledgments. 

“ And that hunchback—where the 
devil did you dig him up? Itseems 
there is not a cheat that does not 
fall under your claws. Oh! what a 
ridiculous creature! But that 
sound ?” 
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The repeated sounds of a trum- 
pet rang through the city, and 
the cortege they accompanied was 
passing under the windows of the 
saloon where the Duke and his Se- 
cretary were holding the dialogue 
above described. The Duke rose 
and went to a large Gothic window, 
and half hid by its spiral columns, 
he stood to observe the train. It 
was composed of four men, bearing 
the colors of the house of Manfredi, 
preceded by a man carrying a trum- 
pet, who was crying: “Honor and 
health to the noble and powerful 
Lord Astorre III., of the House of 
Manfredi. We give notico that on 
the 20th day of the present month, 
1499, the beforesaid noble lord of- 
fers a challenge to whomsoever wish- 
es to present himself at the lists 
with the arms and equipments of 
war, or with blunt weapons.” 

The Duke, at these words, left the 
windows, and striking don Michele 
lightly on the shoulder, said, partly 
in joke and partly in earnest : 

“ Veh! what a beautiful occasion 
for you to prove your right to the 
spurs of a proud and loyal cavalier, 
O, don Michele !” 

Don Michele looked at the Duke 
with an expression of consterna- 
tion, so much did he fear that the 
caprice of his master would compel 
him to hazard himself in a duel 
with the young Manfredi; how- 
ever, he did not dare to answer. . 
The Duke enjoyed for a few min- 
utes the embarrassment of his ser- 
vant, and then said to him: 

“We were joking! Heaven guard 
us from permitting you to risk your 
noble life’—and here he smiled.— 
“We know very well that the old 
fox must not measure himself with 
the young wolf. Now, I am certain 
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a battle-axe would easily cleave 
your brain, if, indeed, you did not 
suffocate under the helmet before 
the duello began.” 

“My lord, that is my opinion.” 

“We know, or we believe we 
have divined the motive that has 
induced young Manfredi to this 
bravado. Poor boy! does he fear 
he may live too long? We can 
easily oblige him, but the time has 
not yet come.” 

This coloquy was interrupted by 
a valet, who announced in a loud, 
clear voice: 

* Monsignore Ivo d’Allegre.” 

Don Michele withdrew respect- 
fully, leaving the Frenchman and 
his lord alone. It was curious to 
see the change in the face of the 
Duke; though from the announce- 
ment of the cavalier to his entrance 
into the saloon was but an instant, 
it was nevertheless time enough for 
the Duke to reassume the cold and 
severe countenance that he usua'ly 
wore when he wished to play the 
prince; he saluted the cavalier with- 
out rising from his chair, and lan- 
guidly tossing over the papers on 
the table, as if it were a business 
which had little interest for him, he 
finally selected one, and with a 
manner which was something be- 
tween courtesy and austerity, he 
handed it to the Captain. The 
arms and seal of France did not 
permit the Captain to doubt from 
whence came the paper. ‘The letter 
gave him more pain than surprise, 
being a royal order placing d’Alle- 
gre at the service of Cesar Borgia, 
with 300 French lancers. The Cap- 
tain inclined his head over the pa- 
per, and, kissing it, restored it to 
the Duke. Borgia, pleased with 


this act of submission, whether 
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feigned or sincere, began to lavish 
the compliments he was accustomed 
to use when he wished to attach a 
commander to his cause. The Cap- 
tain sustained the first assault of 
adulation with much dignity, and 
not without showing in his face the 
disgust he felt at receiving it. The 
Duke began to see clearly that d’Al- 
legre was not a don Michele, and 
that having 300 lancers at his dis- 
posal without the good will of their 
Captain, was not of much benefit. 
Accordingly, he resolved to try every 
means of gaining it. As on a sud- 
den change of wind the skillful 
mariner orders various energetic 
maneuvers, so that his ship pre- 
sents in an instant a different as- 
pect from the lowering and unfurl- 
ing of the sails, so changed the 
Duke’s face, and, assuming an ex- 
pression of great good nature, he 
addressed a rebuke to the Captain 
for standing so long, to which the 
Captain replied that he was await- 
ing an order. 

“Captain,” said the Duke, “little 
do you know us if you suppose you 
must treat with us as with a prince; 
oh! yes, certainly you are deceived; 
we are equals, Captain,” and, in so 
saying, he extended his right hand, 
and made him sit down at his side. 
We are commanders, my dear ca- 
valier, good and loyal servants of 
his majesty; in the undertaking we 
are about to engage, we are to 
be companions. The enterprise is 
a just one, cavalier; we do not call 
it an invasion to injure the rights 
of the people. These lords of Ro- 
magna are nothing more than legi- 
timate subjects of his Holiness the 
Pope; they have assumed too much 
arrogance in becoming indeven- 
dent. Now, then, Pope Alessandro 
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proposes to unite again to the See of 
Rome that which Sisto Fourth se- 
parated from it. The legitimacy of 
our cause is soon proved. If Sisto 
had the right to separate, Alessan- 
dro has the right to reunite; if Sis- 
to had the right to separate, Ales- 
sandro, considering it an illegiti- 
mate proceeding, has the right to 
annul it. Is it not true, Captain ?” 

The Frenchman replied that as 
to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the war they were about to make, it 
did not become him to judge. 

“These lords,” continued the 
Duke, “are the descendants of fa- 
milies who, one or two centuries 
back, had usurped the government 
through the means of popular fa- 
vor. The greater part of these 
have been killed on the throne by 
way of retaliation. What were the 
Manfredis of 1300? At that time, 
one of them made himself a leader 
of the people, founded an epheme- 
ral dynasty, and then died behead- 
ed. The son succeeded his father 
and he also died a violent death 
Afterwards his nephew, who enter- 
ed Faenza through an aqueduct, 
was killed; in short, few died a na- 
tural death, or on the field of battle. 
The same may be said of the Or- 
delaffi, the Riarii, the Sforza, the 
Malatesta, the SBentivogli, and 
others. The Popes have tolerated 
their usurpations long enough; the 
time has come to reduce them to 
nothing.” 

The Captain answered with an 


inclination of the head, without of-— 


fering a word. The Duke was of- 
feuded; he wished the Captain to 
share his opinions. 

“ But, Captain, you do not honor 
us with a response ?” 

The Captain roused himself from 


the apathy in which he had fallen, 
and answered: 

“Monsignore, to-day the com- 
mand of my King puts me under 
your orders; I shall respect them 
without replying to them, when 
they are—as I have no doubt they 


-will be—conformable to the princi- 


ples of a good subject and loyal 
cavalier. To obey you, monsignore, 
is the duty of the subject; to an- 
swer some of your questions, would 
be to forget my obligations as a 
cavalier.” 

The Duke made a motion of sur- 
prise at these words, and, fixing 
two eyes of fire on the Frenchman’s 
face, he said: 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“When, monsignore, this sword 
was girded in its place, I swore on 
the book of the Holy Evangelists to 
devote it to the service of God, my 
country, and the protection of wo- 
men, and’—here he raised his voice 
—“not to violate hospitality. At 
present we are under the roof of 
Caterina, Countess of Imola and 
Forli.” 

The Frenchman had assumed 
such an air of dignity in saying 
these last words, that the Duke was 
disconcerted; a moment of silence 
ensued before hoe could recover his 
equilibrium, and, in order to hide 
his embarrassment, he opened a 
book that lay before him. D’Alle- 
gre profited by this moment to rise, 
as if he had been dismissed. The 
Duke, with a forced smile, restrain- 
ed him. 

“One moment, Captain; do not 
deprive us of your amiable com- 
pany; we have some orders to give 
you.” 

D’Allegre remained to hear the 
Duke’s commands, 
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“Balivo di Dionigi has 4,000 
Swiss in our service; I wish you to 
unite your forces with this Cap- 
tain.” 

The Duke then dismissed d’Alle- 
gre, and retired to his private 
apartment. Scarcely had the cava- 
lier made his exit before he formed 
a wise determination. The Duke 
had evidently committed a blunder 
in not ordering the French lancers 
as a body-guard during his stay in 
Forli, and, fearing the Duke would 
soon discover his mistake, and, 
dreading the possibility of his 
troops being ordered to engage in 
some dishonorable affair at the 
court of the Countess, he concluded, 
immediately on his arrival at the 
castle, to dispatch an order to his 
subaltern officer to depart at once 
with all the lancers within the terri- 
tory of Forli, and unite with Dionigi. 
Foix and d’Allegre were, consequent- 
ly, all the French remaining at the 
court and in the city after the set- 
ting of the sun. The Duke, steeped 
to the eyes in dreams of his com- 
ing nocturnal adventures, did not 
observe till late the mistake he had 
made, and when don Michele went 
to impart the forgotten command, 
the Captain responded, coldly, that 
his lancers were alrcady a good dis- 
tance on the road to the castle of 
Berzighelli, so great had been his 
haste to obey the orders of his 
grace the Duke. Don Michele made 
an ugly face at this intelligence, 
and the Duke swallowed the bitter 
pill with a bad grace. In the mean- 
while, it is necessary to remind the 
reader that, during the dialogue be- 
tween the sentinel and the maid of 
Lucrezia Morosini, there passed be- 
fore them a man who, on being 
challenged, answered, “ Sforza and 
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fidelity.” We will now follow this 
person for a while. He passed 
through the corridor leading to the 
grand staircase of the castle, de- 
scended to the ground floor, and, 
walking hastily through a suite of 
rooms, embellished with large Go- 
thic windows, he found himself on 
the terrace of the fortress; he ran 
over one-third of its circumference, 
and stopped before an iron door 
which led to the draw-bridge, and, 
showing to the keeper an order, he 
disengaged a key from a bunch that 
hung at his side, and lowered the 
bridge. A few minutes after, our 
friend was in the city, which was 
already illuminated by the rising 
sun. Though so early in the day, 
the greater part of the people were 
moving through the street. Who 
could have slept in a night like the 
preceding one—a nicht turned into 
day by the glare of a thousand 
torches, and broken by the sound 
of hammers as the men put up long 
tables of pine, and prepared the 
barriers for the tournament ground? 
Many cavaliers were lounging 
through the square, observing their 
attendants as they put the horses 
through their best paces, and 
brightened up shields and swords. 
These things offered a grateful pas- 
time, and were considered of in- 
terest not only by the country peo- 
ple, but also by the citizens. Our 
incognito, however, passed without 
observing anything, but walked 
straight on, until he arrived at a 
point where the road he was fol- 
lowing divided; he there remained 
immovable until he was joined by 
two persons. One of them was a 
youth of about twenty-five years, 
with a bronzed face, tall, with thick, 
black hair, beard and moustaches; 
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he was dressed in a short habit, 
with a velvet waistcoat and a Span- 
ish mantle; he wore a black hat, 
and carried a sword and dagger; 
the other was a man of fifty-six 
years, and corpulent; his face was 
free from beard, and his hair white; 
his costume announced him to be 
a rich countryman. No sooner had 
they joined our incognito than the 
younger said: 

“Here, my friend, is my uncle, 
and I present him to you as the 
one best adapted to ccnduct us 
where you wish to go.” 

The countryman, raising his am- 


, ple hat, bowed to the incognito, at 


the same time stringing out a 
shower of compliments. 

“ Tllustrissimo !—my nephew, this 
bad boy, had given me great dis- 
pleasure, pardon, ilustrissimo, but 
since his good angel prompted him 
to enter the service of Vossignoria 
ilustrissimo, he has changed his 
conduct; he has made a general 
confession, all through the influ- 
ence of Vossignoria illustrissimo. 
God reward you.” 

The incognito thanked the coun- 
tryman, and repeated what the 
nephew had already told his uncle 
—namely, that his master was very 
desirous of being presented to the 
head vicar. 

“Oh! oh! I shall be only too 
happy. The vicar is my friend. I 
do not say it to boast, but, indeed, 
he is my warm friend. They have 
made him an officer of the inquisi- 
tion, canon and confessor to the 
countess, though he was nothing 
but a common priest, but his tal- 
ents have raised him high.” 

In the meantime the three had 
arrived at the house of the head 


canon. He soon presented himself. 
He was a man of a serious physiog- 
nomy, with penetrating black eyes, 
white hair, and a calm and courte- 
ous manner. At sight of the coun- 
tryman, the canon threw himself 
on his neck, and mingled their ex- 
clamations: 

“Dear Signor Canon!” 

“Dear Martino!” 

In fact, the countryman was the 
same Martino di Lorenzo of whom 
we made mention in the second 
chapter of this story. 

The incognito turned to the pre- 
late, and begged the favor of an 
audience. And Martino recom- 
mended him warmly as one of his 
best friends, and as the man who 
had converted his nephew. No 
sooner were the canon and the in- 
cognito alone, than the latter threw 
open his mantle, and exposed to 
the eyes of the prelate the ragged 
and wretched person of the poor 
Cencio! The prelate drew back a 
few steps, struck with astonishment, 
and about to call for succor, when 
Cencio, with much dignity, said: 

“Dees it not suffice your rever- 
ence that I have the recommenda- 
tion of Martino di Lorenzo? Do 
rags and scars disfigure the soul of 
an honest man ?” 

The canon regained his compo- 
sure. 

“ But who are you?” 

“A poor man.” 

“Your name ?” 

*Cencio.” 

“ Your family ?” 

“T have none.” 

“ Are you an orpkan ?” 

*T am Adam’s son.” 

“ Why do you come to me?” 

“To do a good work.” 
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* You are a singular person.” 

“When you know me, you will 
not say so.” 

“The contrast between your rags 
and that superb mantle—” 

“In the day of judgment we shall 
wear neither rags nor mantles.” 

The prelate was struck with the 
conciseness of Cencio’s replies, and, 
imagining that he wished to con- 
fess, he seated himself in a large 
arm chair: 

“Kneel.” 

Cencio obeyed. 

“ Tell your sins.” 

“This night,” commenced Cencio, 
with a firm voice, “a great sin is 
about to be committed. A young 
girl, Clarice di Forli, is to be ravy- 
ished. The accomplices of this 
plot are a woman of the countess, 
who will give a sophorific to the girl, 
and the servant of a powerful lord. 
The wolf is about to rend the lamb; 
I know the hour, the minute, and 
the instigator”—and here, lowering 
his voice so that he was hardly in- 
telligible, he whispered—“‘it is the 
Duke, Cesar Borgia.” 

The canon jumped from behind 
the screen; he was stupefied at this 
strange recital of a strange story, 
but an inner voice whispered him 
to lend it faith. 

Cencio, still upon his knees, drew 
from his bosom the holy cross, and, 
kissing it fervently, and wetting it 
with tears, he swore: 

‘ By this sign of our redemption, 
by this lamb of eternal life, believe 
me, believe me.” 

The canon made Cencio rise. He 
then, approaching the ear of the 
prelate, said softo voce to him: 

“Tf you reveal this affair to the 
countess, can she prevent the re- 
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sult? The Duke is the lion rugens 
querens quem devoret.” 

The prelate responded affirma- 
tively. 

“Manfredi must be left in igno- 
rance of the author of the plot, but 
the girl must be saved. The Duke 
must never know who has unveiled 
his iniquitous machinations.” 

The prelate reflected for a few 
moments, and still seemed unde- 
cided what course to pursue. Cen- 
cio continued in a mysterious tone: 

“Tt is clear that this Chinese is a 
magician, and that he has com- 
merce with the devil; I ask then 
that he be stayed by the ecclesiasti- 
cal power. Have you not servants 
of the inquisition at your com- 
mand ?” 

The canon pressed Cencio’s rough 
hand. 

“At the hour of midnight, four 
men will enter the castle, and pene- 
trate to Madonna Clarice’s cham- 
ber. One of these will be dressed 
like a Chinese, with a long beard, 
and wrapped in a black mantle; 
two others have arms hid beneath 
their black mantles. Arrest these 
three as they attempt to pass out of 
the castle; the fourth, in a mantle 
of satin, with a mask on his face, 
you will allow to escape—it is the 
Duke.” 

The canon comprehended these 
instructions. 

“Transfer the Chinese to prison; 
his crime brings him under the 
ecclesiastical tribune; do not ques- 
tion, do not torture him; it is 
enough to take him in the act; the 
long insensibility of Clarice will be 
sufficient proof of magic and witch- 
craft.” 

After a long silence, he said: 
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“Neither I, neither your reve- 
rence, nor any one else need be 
compromised.” 

The canon responded: 

“But who are you, Cencio?” and 
he answered with his usual song: 


** Nonho padre, ne madre, ne fratello,” 


and, throwing himself on his knees, 
he asked the benediction of the 
prelate, who then accompanied him 
to the door of the room, where 
Martino di Lorenzo and his ne- 
phew, already known to our readers 
under the name of Masaccio di Ri- 
mini, were waiting. Martino was 
piqued that the canon retired so 
quickly that he had not time to put 
in a word, and he had so much to 
say. His god-daughter was mar- 
ried, and had two herds of sheep, 
and was about purchasing a small 
farm. The account promised well. 

While Martino was thus ruminat- 
ing and wondering what could ‘be 
the cause of the canon’s haste, his 
gaze fell on Cencio, whose mantle 
was open, disclosing the rags be- 
neath. No longer did he wonder 
that the canon was short with him. 
Poor Martino !—to present the de- 
vil! He recalled in a moment to 
his memory the procession he had 
encountered in the mountains, on a 
Friday, twelve years ago. Here was 
the demon that played the bag- 
pipe! Here he stood in flesh and 
blood, and he had presented him to 
the canon! Martino shut his eyes, 
and groaned horribly. His nephew 
took him by the arm, crying: 

‘Hush, uncle—hush, or I[ return 
to the brigands.” 

Martin, with a thousand contor- 
tions of his broad face, and his eyes 
starting from their sockets for 
another sight of that horrible 


figure, saw nothing; the poor Cen- 
cio had vanished, like a shadow 
created in the fancy of a dream. 
Masaccio, with his uncle still under 
his arm, dragged him along, always 
repeating: 

“Hush, uncle !—hush, uncle!” 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


The evening so much desired had 
arrived. Lucrezia Morosini saw, 
with an involuntary shudder, the 
sun sink behind the majestic sum- 
mit of the Apenines, and a soft and 
lovely ligkt on the side of the sea, 
almost simultaneously announced 
the rising of the moon. As the 
western light faded the East grew 
bright, and the moon gradually 
elevated her pale disc to the cloud- 
less heavens with slow and majestic 
steps. On a terrace of the castle 
Clarice and Astorre were contem- 
plating that harmonious scene of 
nature—that embrace between the 
two sisters, light and darkness, to 
whom is consigned the guarding of 
the hemisphere. Let the mind be 
calm, the heart tranquil, then look 
above, drink in the beauty of the 
stars, and you will feel the warm 
tears wetting the face, the heart 
will expand, and the blood will 
have a lighter flow in the veins. 
But the mind must be tranquil! 
And such had Clarice and Astorre; 
they had for a moment forgotten 
the dark future that threatened 
them. May they be blessed !—may 
the transparent veil that encircles 
them draw them closer together, 
and exclude them from every senti- 
ment of mortality. 

It was not thus with Lucrezia; 
for her that divine evening was an 
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infernal night! She dared not turn 
her eyes to heaven, or drink in the 
evening air; she closed her windows 
to shut out the breeze which segm- 
ed to freeze her; she could only 
press the powder in her clenched 
fingers, and pace her apartment 
with long and irregular steps. 

“ Alas!” she sighed, “ shall I have 
the heart ? Will not this hand grow 
heavy in taking the cup? Shall I 
not die of horror to see her swallow 
the draught? Shall I leave her 
to the mercy of that mysterious 
man ?” 

Alas ! 

A ray of moonlight, penetrating 
the stained glass of the window, 
threw across the room a streak of 
fire; it looked like a long streak of 
blood to the excited Lucrezia. She 
hid her face in her hands; the 
powder fell, and scattered on the 
floor. 

“Go, go, infamous powder!” said 
she, tramp'ing it energetically; 
“yes, go to the infernal, where you 
would drag me; let Astorre have 
the girl. Yes, better to die than 
to lose my soul; I will fly—fly at 
once. Oh! love, why have I known 
thee?—why? But I will fly.” 

And, overcome with emotion, she 
threw herself on the bed. The 
moon was hid behind a light cloud. 
The room was dark. The widow 
felt a sensation of fear creep over 
her. She clung to the ebony post 
of her bedstead, and hid herself in 
the velvet folds of the curtains. 
Searching with one hand for the 
bell-rope, she extended her arm, but 
her hand met another so burning 
hot, that it warmed in a moment 
her own cold one. Lucrezia believ- 
ed herself under the spell of an in- 
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fernal fascination, but a squeaking 
voice was heard in the darkness. 

“ Courage, madonna, courage !” 

The lady, abandoning that hot 
hand, asked, mechanically: 

** Who is there ?” 

And her voice and person trem- 
bled like a leaf. 

“ Your servant, madonna.” 

* Who then ?” 

**Confucius’s man.” 

“The hunchback ?” 

The hunchback bit his lips with 
mortification. 

* Answer.” 

* Yes, madonna.” 

“ And what do you want?” 

“Speak low, madonna; my mas- 
ter sent me to your grace to assist 
you.” 

Here he pulled a small dag- 
ger from his belt, and, striking a 
flint with it, he drew some sparks 
of fire, which he communicated to 
a little resinous candle; the room 
was filled with a reddish light, 
which, reflecting in the face of the 
hunchback, contributed to render 
his pallid face and leaden eyes more 
hideous. The widow shut her own. 

“Heavens! what do I see? It 
is a dream, O, madonna! This is 
my master’s powder that you have 
trampled with your noble feet. 
Why such scorn, madonna, for sci- 
ence? Oh! fruit of so many vigils 
and so much toil, let me gather 
thee up devoutly!” : 

Here, kneeling down, throwing 
his body about, like a little serpent, 
at the feet of the widow, who, 
dressed in white, seemed like the 
spectre of a vision, he gathered the 
scattered powder, and quickly re- 
turned it to the paper, very little 
diminished in quantity; then, bend- 
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ing his knee, and handing it to the 
lady, he said: 

“Banish all fear, madonna. Does 
your ladyship suspect my master? 
There is no deception. Iam here 
as a hostage. I have overcome a 
thousand perils to reach you. Here 
I will remain until your ladyship is 
pleased to dismiss me. Courage, 
madonna! Ah! you are the most 
sensitive woman in the world! 
Then your heart is capable of the 
noble resolution of ceding to an- 
other its dearest object? Oh! ge- 
nerous!—but no, we will not per- 
mit it; we will not render you un- 
happy for the rest of your life; you 
will take my master’s powder, and 
you will be the happiest of your 
sex.” 

The widow yielded to these flat- 
tering words, as did Eve to Satan. 
She took the powder, and bid 
the hunchback rise. He obeyed, 
and, taking one of Lucrezia’s white 
hands, he imprinted on it a respect- 
ful kiss, and asked where he could 
remain concealed until his master 
should arrive. 

“ But what!” said Lucrezia; “ has 
your master given you these orders; 
what are you going to do here ?— 
something diabolical, perhaps.” 

“Madonna, I do nothing; to 
await my master is not an infernal 
proceeding. If your ladyship does 
not please to allow me to remain 
here secreted, when I have arrived 
here unperceived, ——” 

“ Then no one saw your entrance? 
Assure me of it.” 

“T swear it, madonna, by 

« Enough—enter;” and she point- 
ed out a small closet. 

The hunchback entered, taking 
with him his candle, which he ex- 
tinguished as soon as he had squat- 
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ted down on a chair in his narrow 
hiding place. 

The widow called for lights, and 
then, remedying the disorder of her 
hafr and dress, she descended, with 
the poison in her heart, to the royal 
apartments. In the faces of the 
company assembled there, a stran- 
ger might have perceived a kind of 
dejection. The widow’s uneasiness 
increased; she could not look Cla- 
rice in the face, while every word of 
the countess seemed to have a dou- 
ble meaning. Every look was a 
scrutiny. She dared not speak for 
fear the trembling of her voice 
would betray her emotion. 

The princely circle talked of the 
morrow’s sports, Every cavalier 
courted his lady. There were grace- 
ful games and amiable words. A 
decided discontent was, however, 
visible in the face of Clarice and 
Astorre, as it was impossible for 
them to feign. The odious figure 
of the Duke, showily dressed, stand- 
ing opposite them, apparently occu- 
pied with observing a game of 
chess, but, from time to time, 
throwing his glance at them, was, 
we believe, sufficient reason. The 
countess was too catitious to show 
the slightest indication of the agita- 
tion that filled her bosom; she had 
been able to hide it from her daugh- 
ter, ard still more easily could she 
do it with the Duke. Borgia, there- 
fore, remained persuaded that his 
projccts were unsuspect.d—and 
really every one there present was 
ignorant of them. Never did time 
seem so long to Clarice, and never 
more short to Lucrezia. He, how- 
ever, ran his course, as is his in- 
variable custom, and the hour for 
retiring finally arrived. 

“Now is the decisive moment,” 
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said Lucrezia, and she entered their 
sleeping apartments with Clarice. 

Astorre followed a different di- 
rection, until, reaching the middle 
of a long court, he heard a low 
voice calling his name, and some 
one caught him by the mantle. He 
put his hand on the hilt of his dag- 
ger, but quickly withdrew it on re- 
cognizing the voice. 

* Cencio ?” 

“ Monsignore !” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“My duty.” 

“ Explain.” 

“T will follow you.” And they 
walked to Astorre’s room. 

“Monsignore,” said the strange 
Cencio, as soon as they were shut 
within, “Monsignore, you will not 
sleep to-night—dress yourself in 
your coat of mail; take your sword, 
it may be you will need it.” 

“You rave, Cencio ; not to-night, 
but to-morrow, is the combat.” 

**Monsignore, not to-morrow, not 
to-night, but now, while I speak. 
Here is your Milan dress—how beau- 
tiful itis! Allow me to put it on 
you; concede me the honor of being 
your servant.” 

“You frighten me.” 

“Nothing unfortunate will hap- 
pen, thanks be to God. But before 
long you will feel as much pleasure 
to find yourself behind that coat of 
steel as you ever felt in a ball cos- 
tume, with your betrothed by your 
side.” 

Astorre put on the armament, 
girded a sword about his waist, and 
sat down. 

Cencio was an indescribable man. 
At that moment a bell sounded sad- 
ly on the air; it was that of the 
Convent of the Capuchins, near by. 
A little after, through the stillness 
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of the night, was distinctly heard 
the sound of the chains of the draw- 
bridge. Cencio rose. 

“Monsignore, do. not go from 
here till I call you.” And he hur- 
riedly left the room. 

Astorre was so much accustomed 
to see Cencio work in his favor, that 
in spite of the certainty he felt that 
this time the alarm was a false one, 
he did not dare disobey his com- 
mands. He sat on a large wooden 
chest, and amused himself cutting 
Clarice’s initials on its top with the 
point of his sword. 

Clarice, on entering her room, 
asked for something to drink. Lu- 
crezia ran to the closet, took from 
thence a silver cup, poured in it her 
usual drink, and with a trembling 
hand approached the love powder 
to the edge of the cup. The mus- 
cles of her hand, at that act, seem- 
ed to grow rigid—“ But this cannot 
be a crime; she will only forget 
him ; no evil will follow.” 

With a bold hand she dashed in 
the powder,‘and gave Clarice the 
cup. 
A little later Clarice reposed in a 
lethargic slumber. Lucrezia took a 
silver lamp, and held it to Clavice’s 
face ; she was pale as death; her 
lips were of a violet hue, and no 
breath fanned them. The beautiful 
body was motionless. Lucrezia put 
her hand on the forehead ; it was 
col. as ice. 

Ah! she is dead!” And sheran 
desperately to the door; but the 
door opened lightly ; four men en- 
tered, the philosopher, two wrapped 
in blac: mantles, and one masked. 

“Who are these ?” cried the terri- 
fied Lucrezia, “ who are these ?” 

“Do not disturb yourself, ma- 
donna; we are here at your service,” 
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answered the mellow voice of don 
Michele. 

“Impostor! did I ask you to poi- 
son her? Are we assassins ?” 

“Tranquilize yourself, gracious 
madonna ; the noble girl but s'eeps; 
let us enter and we will restore her 
fresh and strong ;” and he made a 
bold effort to enter the room. 

In vain the widow resisted the 
man ; her arm was weak; he passed; 
in her repentance, she would have 
called for succor, if the man in the 
mask had not said to the philoso- 
pher: 

“Courage, don Michele—less de- 
lay.” 

The words don Michele enlighten- 
ed the widow. She perceived, ah! 
too late! that she was the accom- 
plice of a black machination. Half 
crazy, she tried to escape ; but the 
man in the mask would not permit 
it. He gave a sign; one of the 
men threw his mantle over her head, 
and bound it so tightly about her 
neck as almost to deprive her of 
breath. The other two men rushed 
through the room, drew Clarice from 
the bed, and covering her witha 
black cloth, they set out for a short 
stair-case near by. 

Through the rest of the palace 
reigned perfect silence. 

Don Michele, in passing out with 
their precious burden, said to poor 
Lucrezia, in a jesting tone, “Ma- 
donna, cover yourself well; the hu- 
midity of the night does not suit 
your fair cheek ;’—and away they 
went at the side of the mask. But 
don Michele’s bad genius was with 
him. The little troop was passing 
through the passage, lighted by two 
dark lanterns, and a light echo re- 
peated the slight noise of their steps. 
They were just about to pass be- 


yond the tower, when they were 
confronted by a number of torches, 
and a band of armed men. In front 
of all, carrying a torch, was the poor 
Cencio. At that sight the man in 
the mask, who was no other than 
the Duke, felt a sudden fear and a 
cold sweat bathed his face. He, so 
powerful, so feared, was more star- 
tled at seeing that miserable mendi- 
cant than at confronting the armed 
men whom he accompanied. Rage 
so blinded him that he coulda see 
nothing but that spectre. He rcised 
his poignard against the figure; but 
a powerful hand arrested his arm 
with such force as almost to break 
the bone. Once before the Duke 
had felt that grip—it was tie same 
person who then prevented him 
from comm‘tting a homicide—Ma- 
saccio. This time Masaccio would 
have finished the assailer ; but Cen- 
cio, liberated from peril, turned to 
Masaccio : 

“Oh, Masaccio! this is the second 
time you have saved my life; re- 
place your dagger—the time is not 
yet come.” 

In spite of this warning, the 
young mountaineer did not seem 
disposed to lose his prey, which he 
held with all the power of his tre- 
mendous strength, so that the Duke 
was unable to move. In vain he 
cried to his men tu lay down the 
girl, and liberate him ; they had al- 
ready been obliged to abandon her 
to the arms of a cavalier, who had 
rained repeated blows with his bat- 
tle-axe on the cut-throats, one of 
whom was begging for his life, while 
the other had fallen never to rise 
again. 

Astorre had put his Clarice ina 
place of safety. The biows that don 
Michele’s men had given him had 
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produced no more effect than if they 
had been aimed at a stone wall, ex- 
cept to produce a ringing sound 
like a bell. Cencio had thought of 
everything. Astorre, armed with 
his coat of mail, could, without run- 
ning any risk, become the hero of 
this adventure, and once more res- 
cue Clarice from peril. 
In the meantime, a fierce combat 
was going on between the ecclesias- 
‘tical party and don Michele’s cut- 
throats. Don Michele gave proof, 
in that narrow passage, of a valor of 
which one would have believed him 
incapable, but rage gave him incre- 
dible strength—he was the old wolf 
caught ina trap. He saw the Duke 
and himself reduced to the necessi- 
ty of fighting for their lives in a pas- 
sage so narrow as scarcely to permit 
the handling of a sword. It seemed 
to him the moment had arrived when 
all hope for the future must vanish. 
Adieu to the conqnest of Romagna; 
adieu to the possession of gold and 
beautiful women—all now was finish- 
ed for him, and he found himself in 
the hands of those who hated him 
more than death itself. In the 
midst of his misfortunes, the idea 
of making use of the proud name 
of Cesar Borgia came to his mind 
as a useful talisman ; but he hesitat- 
ed to compromise a name so respect- 
able, while the possessor of it dis- 
dained to use it for his own salva- 
tion. While he was making tLese 
reflections, and defending himself 
against a soldier, the long sword of 
another found its way -to his left 
arm, cleaving it to the elbow ina 
vertical line. Though the wound 


was not a dangerous one, the pain 
was severe enough to cause him to 
sink fainting to the ground. One 
of the men then manacled him, 
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while the others began to search 
him, saying that he had made so 
much at the fair, he must have some 
plunder about him. In fact, after 
raising don Michele’s black tunic, 
they found a large leati:er purse full 
of gold. No one thought of bind- 
ing up the wound. At this point 
the Duke made a desperate effort to 
liberate himself from the robust 
hands of Masaccio, and without giv- 
ing him time to parry the blow, suc- 
cecded in sending his dagger to Ma- 
saccio’s heart. 

Masaccio immediately fell, with a 
heart-rending cry; the Duke ran 
precipitately through the dark pas- 
sage, without hindrance from any. 
one; he descended the siair-case, 
and, having gained the open door, 
st: pped a moment to recover his 
breath, and collect his ideas; then 
he continued his way, with his 
drawn sword in hand. He made 
for the bridge, hoping that, in the 
confusion caused by the last arrival, 
it might have been left down, but, 
the sentinel of the tower having 
seen, by the clear light of the moon, 
a ferocious figure on the terrace, he 
called to arms, and at the same 
moment fired his arquebus. The 
ball came very near splitting the 
Duke’s brains, but merely grazed 
the feather of his bonnet, and fell 
into the ditch. 

The Duke bent down, dragging 
himself along on his hands and 
knees to the edge of the wall. The 
sentinel’s firing and call to arms 
brought on the terrace a good num- 
ber of archers. The Duke saw him- 
self lost, without some desperate 
effort. The ditch that encircled the 
castle was swollen, aud full of wa- 
ter. An idea presented itself, and, 
following it immediately, he let 
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himself fall in the water, announc- 
ing to his persecutors, by the noise 
of the plunge, that for that time 
their prey had escaped. The ser- 
geant, furious at the escape, order- 
ed his men to shoot their cross- 
bows at the fugitive, but he, being 
an expert swimmer, laughed at 
their futile efforts, and soon gained 
the opposite bank. 

Searcely had he put his feet out 
of the water when the most horrid 
blasphemies issued from h's lips, in 
place of thanks for his escape from 
peril, and a tremendous impreca- 
tiou was launched against the cas- 
tle. He swore that the flames of it 
should dry his garments, but there 
were not in Forli more than ten or 
twelve men subject to his orders; at 
this thought he bit his lips until 
the blood spirted from them. He 
swore that his shame should be 
washed out in the blood of Clarice, 
the countess and Astorre. It would 
be impossible to describe the aspect 
of the Duke at that instant. His 
eyes were as bloody as those of a 
wounded wolf: His hair hung in 
ropy coils, dripping with water, and, 
being without his bonnet, formed 
an infernal head-dress to his ghast- 
ly face, resembling a brood of ser- 
pents raising their threatening 
heads. With the rest of his cos- 
tume in equal disorder, he arrived, 
weak and faint, at his lodging, 
where his faithfui attendants await- 
ed him, not, however, expecting 
him in that plight, nor without 
company. Jacopo crew beck, fright- 
ened at seeing his lord in sucha 
condition. He called an assistant; 
they took him by the arms, and, 
undressing him, put him to bed; 
then they dried and combed his 


hair. The Duke suffered it all with- 
out aword. After a short rest he 
ate a little supper, and then wrote 
to d’Allegre and Dionigi. At dawn 
the door that opened on the road 
to Cesena was unlocked, and a 
troop of men and horses passed 
out. The sergeant asked who went 
out of the city, to which a deep 
voice responded: 

“Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valen- 
tino.” 

When Cencio saw Masaccio fall 
to the ground, a deep groan escap- 
ed Lim, and his face became inun- 
dated with tears. 

“Poor Masaccio,” he exclaimed, 
“thou didst not merit this. Alas! 
this is the second time that thou 
hast saved my life, and I cannot 
save thine. Thou wilt die in the 
flower of thine age, after having 
lived a life of crime!” 

Masaccio asked for a priest and 
a drink of water. 

“A priest!” responded Cencio; 
“my son, it is impossible to reach 
one in time.” 

“The water? May this last de- 
privation be an offer to the merciful 
God.” 

“Yes, my son!” 

Masaccio tried to raise himself on 
one elbow, but that arm, before so 
strong, would not bear the weight 
of his body. 

“Cencio, raise me; put my head 
on your knee, that I may expire— 
beseeching—God—” 

The men of the Holy Inquisiticn, 
accompanied by the archers, had 
taken don Michele away. In the 
narrow passage remained Cencio, 
with Masaccio dying at his knee; a 
térch, stuck in a heap of corpses, 
lighted the scene. 
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“Cencio!” said the dying voice 
of Masaccio, “ will God—pardon— 
my sins? Alas!” 

And Cencio, kissing him on the 
head, answered: 

“Think of the penitent thief; 
God is merciful.” 

“Oh! Cencio, they are after me! 
—the demons; here they are—here 
they are!” Then, shutting his 
eyes: “No, no!—an angel—pre- 
sents a great book. Oh! Cencio— 
I am saved—it is written—par- 
don—” and he expired. 

* Oh! Masaccio, thou art no more 
of this world; pray for the poor 
pilgrims here—Amen !” 

Then, bending over that lifeless 
face, he kissed it again tenderly, 
and, leaving the candle, he vanish- 
ed in the shadows of that dark 
passage, reciting the offices for the 
dead. 

And Civarice, all sleeping, pale, 
pale, with her tresses scattered on 
her shoulders, you would have call- 
ed her one of the Greek Venuses, 
painted by Apelli. And, perhaps, 
from her features Sanzio took the 
sweetness that breathes in his vir- 
gins and angels. 

The young girl reposed on her 
mother’s bed. Astorre, yet in his 
suit of steel, was standing by one 
side of the bed, bending one knee 
to the earth, and grasping with 
convulsive joy one of Clarice’s in- 
animate hands, bathing it with 
tears and kisses; on the other side 
stood the majestic Caterina Sforza, 
who, with the same anxiety, the 
same lovingness, interrogated with 
her eyes, as words would have 
trembled on her lips. And the 
doctor, in a long, black gown, with’ 
large, lcose sleeves, and a little 
ebony stick in one hand, having 
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more the air of a magician than a 
doctor of medicine, held Clarice 
closely by the one wrist without 
emitting a word, or looking any 
one in the face. Long and repeat- 
ed, but suffocated sobs, disturbed 
the silence of that chamber; they 
issued from the unhappy Lucrezia 
Morosino, who incessantly accused 
herself of having killed Clarice. 
Entrance to that chamber was for- 
bidden to the most intimate mem- 
bers of the court. Finally, after a 
long pause, the Galena of Forli 
opened his mouth, but, as the pro- 
fessors of the fifteenth century had 
probably received from their pre- 
decessors a heritage of importance, 
he said not a word until he had 
coughed and sneezed several times, 
when he commenced: 

“ Illustrissima and eccellentissima, 
madonna—” 


“Is there danger, master? Speak 
for charity.” 

“There is great peril to the vis- 
cere—quia—” 

“Less Latin, for charity, mas- 


” 
. 


ter 

“But without aphorisms, ma- 
donna—” 

A new interrogator, more deci- 
sive than the countess, forced the 
poor doctor to speak plainly; this 
was Astorre, who, wringing the 
doctor’s wrist with his iron-gloved 
hand, and, leaving the marks of his 
fingers decp ir. the flesh, cried: 

“Master, how does she do ?” 

“There is no danger.” 

That sweet response awoke the 
countess from the apathy in which 
she had fallen, and which was 
nothing else than that trembling 
state between hope and fear that 
agitates the breast when we are 
near the sick bed of a loved one. 
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But those words had broken the 
ice of that pathetic scene. The 
countess shed great tears of joy; 
then, throwing herself on the dear 
girl, she covered her with kisses, 
leaving Master Agapito to evapo- 
rate in a cloud of nonsensical aphor- 
isms; in fact, Master Agapito, the 
court doctor, was sufficiently learn- 
ed to perceive, after an hour’s ex- 
amination, that a sophorifie was 
not a poison. But the science had 
not made much progress in those 
days. Clarice opened her brilliant 
eyes. 

Astorre took a gold necklace, and 
put it on the doctor’s neck, who 
said to him: 

“Tt is only just, monsignore, to 
pay the invalid whose pulse you 
have felt;” and, so saying, he sus- 
pended the chain, and congratulat- 
ed himself more on its weight than 
on the beauty of its workmanship. 
Then there was joy—tender werds, 
and happy exclamations through 
the court, as the recovery of Clarice 
was considered a special gift of 
heaven. And she, yet prostrate, 
turned those beautiful eyes in an 
indescribable way to her mother, 
and then to her lover; then, as if 
awaking from a long and painful 
dream, she asked with a weak voice 
why she found herself there, in- 
stead of in her own bed—what was 
the cause of her mother’s emotion, 
of Astorre’s being armed, and many 
other questions with a childish 
grace that increased the charms of 
the spiritual creature. 

And to all these questions came 
long and circumstantial answers 
about her being dragged away, and 
the fight in the passage, as it is sweet 
to amuse oneself with talking of 
peril when the danger is passed, 
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and to prolong the joy by dwelling 
on the risk. 

A profound silence was observed 

in regard to the Duke, so great was 
the fear awakened by this man’s 
name, though no one doubted he 
was the instigator of the affair, as 
from the first every one believed 
him the assassinator of his brother, 
the Duke of Candia. In the mean- 
time, it became known through the 
city that Madonna Clarice’s life had 
been in danger, through the machi- 
nations of the necromancer, who 
had made such astir at the fair and 
at the court, by the orders of one 
whose name was only to be whis- 
pered. Clarice’s life and Lucrezia’s 
honor were saved. 
- About the same time that the 
beautiful Clarice opened her eyes, 
another person did the same, called 
to life, not by the aphorisms of 
Master Agapito, but through the 
exertions of the keeper of the se- 
cret prison of the castle, the sa- 
vage Zerino; this was don Michele, 
The keeper, tired of his long in- 
sensibility, had poured vinegar 
enough down his throat to ei her 
kill or restore him. ‘to the many 
questions don Michele asked on re- 
covering his senses, he received 
cruel responses. 

“Thank God! you are resusci- 
tated, dog of a Jew or Turk, since 
you certainly are no Christian.” 

Don Michele sat on a miserable 
bed of straw. 

“T am well tired of staying here; 
in short, it is not of much conse- 
quence who you are, as it is easy 
enough to see you are a rogue; 
only, as it is necessary to have 
charity for all, I stayed here to no- 
tify you, that, at this hour to-mor- 
row, you are to be roasted alive, 
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Don Michele comprehended all 
the horror of his situation; he did 
not know whether the Duke was 
dead or wounded, and he dared not 
ask, He saw, however, that his 
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own ruin was inevitable; he opened 
his lips to pray for mercy, but Ze- 
rino turned his back, and shut the 
prison door, saying: 

“ The devil give you his blessing.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“WHEN THE HEAVENS LOOK TROUBLED 
THUS, EARTH CANT BE LONG AT 
PEACE.” 


Te summer months had passed 
away in festivals and mirth, and like 
the birds that wing their flight south- 
ward, when the winds first whis- 
per of winter, so the gay and gaudy 
companies at the Springs migrated 
to the city when the first warm kiss 
of autumn’s sun lit the forests with 
a glow, and purpled the wealth of 
the vineyards. 

Ion Maybury, surrounded with 
luxury that rivaled the splendor 
of Oriental harems or European 
courts, and attended at every foot- 
step by adulating throngs, had wea- 
riedly watched the season pass. 
What to her was all the song and 
dance, and mir.h and wine ?—what 
to her the glare and glitter of the 
world’s gay pageantry? The crown- 
jewel of love had never been laid 


upon her brow—had never even been 
hidden in her treasure-casket of me- 
mory—the “open sesame” of love 
had never been either whispered or 
sung at the closed castle-gates of 
her heart—though, like lonely Ma- - 
rianna, she kept watch and ward in 
the lone, gray tower beyond the 
moated gorge! Triumphs were but 
Apples of Sodom to her—and her 
writhing lips and sick soul mocked 
at the gay grace with which she 
wielded her sceptre over her throng 
of “ waiting worshippers.” And that 
she did so wield it was the most 
convincing proof of her misery. She 
was naturally of a very retired na- 
ture, and turned from even the 
thought of the pomp and circum- 
stance of fashion and power, with a 
shudder, just as a sweet violet 
shrinks back to its leafy covert from 
the too bold glances of the sun—-just 
as the delicate mimosa folds its verd- 
ant pendants up from the roughness 
of the human touch. She naturally 
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loved shade and solitude ; natural- 
ly pulsed and panted for the fresh 
green of meadow lands and broad 
fields, for the cool shadows of dense 
forests, and quiet grottoes, and the 
ripple of peaceful waters ; natural- 
ly, as Proserpina, when, in the glow 
and glare of Plutonian realms, she 
sighe 1 for the Euna meads of her 
girlhood, where she had gathered 
the dewy blooms of spring, where 
long, golden summer afternoons she 
had watched the day dio among the 
grasses that would never be green 
for her again. She could have 
found, if happy, every want of art 
and nature supplied in her beautiful 
home, afar off from the moving mul- 
titude ; but miserable in her pri- 
vate life, she was only calm when 
the eyes of the gay, little world were 
on her; she received satisfaction 
only from its applause, and realized 
only in it that life was not colder 
and more desolate than death. In 
her blighted and miserable existence 
she could see no sunshine, know no 
gladness ; yet, as blessings some- 
times come, all the sweeter from 
being unexpected, a free, glad friend- 
ship had been born in Ethel Zane’s 
heart for her,a friendship that touch- 
ed her wounded soul like balm— 
that could soothe and alleviate, but 
might never cure. Ethel was al- 
most a constant, and always a wel- 
come guest and visitor at La Foret, 
and had been for some days wilh 
Ion when the season announced its 
departure by the broken cliques of 
several exclusives. They sat now 
in Ion’s boudoir, talking confiden- 
tially, as only two loving, warm- 
hearted women can talk when alone 
with each other. Ion’s face was 
colder, sterner, : thinner, than when 
she stood in sheen of satin and 


glimmer of pearls, under the flash- 
ing chandeliers in the iridescent 
draperied hall, on the night of the 
grand June ball at Drennon. And 
the fainting, ghastly pallor that lay 
upon her from chin to temple, so 
strangely at variance with the da- 
massin-covered furniture, and rose- 
lined, lace-draped windows, with 
their flowers, and gold-fish, and 
birds, by which she was surrounded, 
so strangely in contrast with the 
fresh, eager, uplifted countenance 
of her iriend, must have been such 
as lay upon the brow of Je- 
sus, when toiling through the 
wierd, solemn shadows, that h-ng 
above the grey olives of silent 
Gethsemane. 

“You must not mistake me, Ethel,” 
she said, sadly; “I am not possessed 
of the angelic nature you confess 
thinking mine. I have daring im- 
pulses—a reckless heart, but not a 
coward one, and only tomy mother— 
Heaven bless her—are the rough- 
nesses of my nature smoothed for 
her gentle hand’s caressing. She 
would tell you I have no faults ; but 
they are here, all the same. Her 
smile, like moonlight, hallows even 
a ruin—and blind with its own 
brightness, cannot see my soul is not 
so fair as when first it looked to her 
and God.” 

“Dear Mrs. Maybury—Ion,” re- 
plied the warm-hearted girl, putting 
her arms caressingly around that 
form, sitting so stately, even while 
the hidden heart was wrung with 
despair—“ don’t talk so! You can’t 
make me believe that you are hard, 
and cold, and stern—that you are 
disagreeable, high-tempered and 


seornful, for I know you are not!. 


I know you are an angel !” 


Ion smiled drearily, and smooth- 
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ed the brown braids nestling against 
her shoulder, while she said, in a 
mournfal voice: 

“ Child, you are a gay, glad, hap- 
py enthusiast! Sorrow is unknown 
to you. Pray God you may never 
learn, as I have done, that a heart, 
like a lonely bird, with shattered 
wing, may yet sing amid the new- 
born blooms of morning, and that 
that same heart, sorrowing over- 
much, can lose the fineness of its 
feeling, as a hand, hardened by con- 
stant toil, will lose the delicacy of 
its touch !” 

She bowed her queenly head, and 
Ethel stooped and kissed away the 
warm tears that fell upon the snowy 
hand she held in her girlish clasp, 
whispering tenderly, as she did so: 

“Oh! do not weep thus. I 
thought you were so happy—so 
proudly, gloriously free from all 
earth’s cares and sorrows—an an- 
gel whose life was one perfect 
dream of joy—an angel, sinless and 
sorrowless as those that flutter in 
the silvery light of the eternal day !” 

“And now you recognize your 
error!—now you see the woman 
without the conventional mask, and 
you know her to be madly rebel- 
lious—desperately wicked |” 

Ion was like an outraged, insult- 
ed queen, trailing the airy, lengthy 
folds of her white robe de chambre 
over the smooth, amber-tinted India 
matting, as she paced the floor. 
Her arms were folded on her breast, 
that pulsed the pink ribbon at her 
throat, like an angry heart—her 
hair, thrown carelessly back from 
her pallid brow, was wound in a 
heavy coronal around her shapely 
head, and her eyes, stony and de- 
spairing, as with a settled sorrow, 
seemed looking far away into realms 
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beyond mortal ken, all forgetful of 
Ethel, who regarded her with such 
painful interest. It was a glimpse 
“behind the scenes” Ion, in a cooler 
moment, would have denied to that 
fresh, young heart; but, borne on 
by the memory of her husband’s 
scorn, and the despair of loving 
him with the passionate ardor of 
her undisciplined imagination, she 
wrapyed herself in her grief, care- 
less of the sad eyes watching her, 
as she paced to and fro! 

“Mother writes: ‘You are sad, 
despairing; I can hear the cry of 
your heart distinctly as the moan 
of the wind in the rain. What is 
it, my child? Come to my heart; 
it can comfort you.’ “But no, no, 
it cannot !—it cannot !—only death, 
the grave, forgetfulness, can com- 
fort me!” 


Turning suddenly, her eyes fell 
upon Ethel, and she cut short her 
soliloquy, by stepping quickly to 
her side, saying, in an abrupt, un- 
natural way: 

“Don’t stay here, my child, watch- 


ing my poor heart break! Go, and 
leave me in my sorrow—to mourn 
as I have lived, utterly—utterly 
alone.” 

“No, no, beautiful, stricken Ion, 
not alone, for I am here, and J love 
you!” 

Ethel’s arms were about her neck 
—Kthel’s kisses and tears bedewing 
her face, but her weakness had 
passed. 

“My poor darling,” she said, soft- 
ly, wiping the tears away from the 
large, lustrous eyes, lifted so eager- 
ly to her own, “I was wrong to ex- 
cite you; I did not mean it. Don’t 
cry, Ethel. There, laugh, and turn 
these crystal drops upon your rosy 
cheeks into rainbows! Come!” 
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A rap upon the door, and Cassia 
stood respectfully upon the thre- 
shold. . 

“Miss Ion, Massa Maybury says 
he will not be at home before late 
to-night, if then, and that you need 
not expect him.” 

“Tell your master it is all right,” 
replied Ion, and her arms fell away 
from Ethel. 

“And Miss Ethel,” continued 
Cassia, “he says he’s going over to 
Drennon, and if you have any mes- 
sage, or a note, to send it to him to 
deliver, if you don’t care to be dis- 
turbed by coming down to speak 
with him.” 

“TI will go down immediately,” 
said Ethel, wiping the traces of 
tears from her face, and springing 
to the glass to smooth her dark, 
dishevelled tresses. ‘Will you not 


go, too, Mrs. Maybury ?” she added, 


turning to lay her hand on Ion’s 
shoulder. 

“No, dear. Mr. Maybury does 
not care to see me. The message 
goes to Mon Bijou from you, you 
know. Go now, and I will be down 
after a while.” 

And Ethel followed close on Cas- 
sia’s retreating footsteps. A few 
moments later, and her girlish 
laughter rang strangely through 
those stately halls, wont cnly to 
echo a gliding footstep—the nestle 
of brocade, or the obsequious tone 
of a menial. 

Ion sneered bitterly as she heard 
it, saying, in a low voice: 

“ Such is life!—smiles and tears, 
Ah! well, if God truly fits the back 
to the burden, I do not need this 
gleeful heart to aid me in bearing 
mine, heavy though it be. ‘It is 
through woe that we are taught to 
reflect, and we gather the honey of 
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worldly wisdom, not from flowers 
but thorns.’ The time for her re- 
flection is not near; ‘nor is it for 
me to waken her, with the know- 
ledge that all of life’s hours are not 
sunny.” 

While she mused thus, Ethel re- 
turned, bounding into the room, 
like a sunbeam, that darts through 
wintry clouds. 

“Mr. Maybury says, if you do 
not consider it too much trouble, 
please to step down to the study. 
He wants to see you before he 
goes.” 

Ion’s cheek flushed. That study 
was a banned retreat to her—some- 
thing strange must have happened 
—some sudden determination, per- 
haps! She hid her face, a tide of 
hot blood crimsoning her neck and 
brow. 

“Oh! do go, Mrs. Maybury. He 
seemed so anxious,” said Ethel, with 
a little blush, as she remembered it 
was she herself who had insisted 
upon tke interview, believing that 
Ion’s sorrow rose from a matrimo- 
nial dispute, “which will occur in 
the best regulated families.” 

“T cannot—I am en deshabille,” 
she murmured, — 

* Well, what of that? Is he not 
your liege lord ?—and besides, I 
never saw you look as beautiful !” 

Ion thought a moment; then, 
with a flushed face, said: 

“Go, darling—and, if he will, 
ask him to come to my boudoir.” 

Ethel sprang away, and soon 
Ton heard his firm and stately tread 
in the hall. A low tap on the door. 
She stood, with bated breath and 
sparkling eyes, but sank into a 
chair, pale, overpowered with emo- 
tion, and scarcely able to articulate, 
when the door opened, and Clive 
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Maybury, with one of his imperial 
bows, stood before her. 

“Pray enter, Mr. Maybury, and 
be seated. You will pardon my des- 
habille ; but your message, so start- 
ling—I mean—so unexpecied—so 
unusual—made me believe your 
communication was of importance 
—especial importance.” 

“No, madam,” not especial im- 
portance; I merely wished to say 
Miss Clare and Mr. Zane would re- 
turn this evening with me, to re- 
main during the autumn, and that 
I hoped you would allow me to pre- 
sent your compliments to them this 
morning,” replied her husband, 
with a provoking smile, adding, as 
he saw Ion’s look of surprise: “TI 
wished to do this because I under- 
stand that Miss Clare believed she 
was unwelcome during her last 
visit here.” 

“Why so, sir? Never, to my 
knowledge, have I proved unwor- 
thy my position as mistress of La 
Foret.” 

“A cortain hauteur—a coldness— 
you will comprehend me. I hope 
you will be more cordial in ‘the 
future.” 

Ion raised her lovely eyes to his 
face— 

“Miss Clare is no favorite of 
mine; but, as your friend, she shall 
never find me remiss in courtesy to 
her; and, whatever you may have 
heard to the contrary, she has never 
found me so in the past.” 

A faint smile played about Clive 
Maybury’s mouth, and he added: 

‘**And be a trifle less cordial to 
Mr. Zane.” 

Ion’s face flushed hotly. 

“Have I not been perfectly cir- 
cumspect in my conduct, sir?” 

“Certainly, madam. I merely 
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made this apropos remark, as & 
warning, because I know Dick Zane 
only asks a smile from a keine galli- 
arde to encourage him to presump- 
tion. His treatment of ladies is 
gallant, kind, undiscriminating, yet 
his respect for them as women may 
be represented by Q. I do not 
mean all this as an ad hominem, 
dialectically given—remember this. 
I can’t wait to say more now. I 
hope you will greet our guests cor- 
dially. We will be here at sunset.” 

Bowing, he retired, but paused in 
the hall to hear a joyous, ringing 
laugh—such a laugh as he imagined 
Ion incapable of uttering—and 
these words: 

“Thank God! he feels—he feels. 
If he hates, he can also love, and 
he may yet call me ‘Jon /’” 

“Pshaw,” he whispered, but a 
clear light shone in his eye—a light 
that had almost something of hap- 
piness in it, and he glided away. 

The hours flew on, more swiftly 
than any Ion had ever passed at 
La Foret, for “Hope had struck 
the cymbal,” and every moment 
was @ silvery, echoing chime. At 
last, the golden and purple canopy 
of the dying sun was stretched over 
the marble masses of white clouds 
in the West, and the sharp rack of 
horses’ hoofs down the avenue 
made two eager hearts within that 
stately home throb quickly. 

The ring of laughter—a woman’s 
clear voice, mingling with deeper 
manly tones, the spring of gay 
footsteps, and they were within 
doors—in the drawing-rcom. Ion 
rose from the sofa, where she had 
been negligently reclining, and ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

“Miss Clare—” 

She bowed, but Ruby’s graceful 
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arms went up around her neck, and 
her musical voice said, close to her 
ear: 

“Dear Mrs. Maybury! I am so 
glad to see you, and you can’t 
imagine how jealous I’ve been of 
Ethel all these days she has been 
with you!” 

Ion turned away to her other 
guests, only smiling, a cold, glitter- 
ing smile, that played over her 
proud, white face with the same 
effect of winter sunlight on snow. 
Ruby drew back her arms, and 
turned, with a pleading, dumb 
prayer for sympathy in her eyes, to 
Clive Maybury, who stood beside 
her carelessly toying with the scar- 
let tassel on her riding whip. 

“Tf you are jealous,” he said, with 
a peculiar meaning in his deep- 
toned voice, “prove it by doing 
your best to win the recreant 
heart—” 

Raby blushed, and glanced de- 
precatingly at Mrs. Maybury, who, 
turning suddenly to her, said, with 
a suavity that became her admira- 
bly: 

“My dear young lady, you will 
not be prepared fcr dinner if you 
do not allow me to treat you al- 
ready as a member of the family, 
and dismiss you to your apartment 
—you will remember it—” 

Ruby gave a deep bow, and with- 
drew. 

“Jon, thank you!” said Clive 
Maybury, glancing at Mrs. May- 
bury’s eyes; and, then, in a voice of 
most winning tenderness, “ You are 
looking beautifully to-night.” 

Ion bowed, and turned, with a 
soft glow on her cheek, to receive 
the same compiiment from Richard 
Zane. She was well aware it was 
not unmerited. She had studied 
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her toilette too closely not to know 
what its effect would be. But her 
very lips paled when Ruby entered 
the room, half an hour later, with 
a purple gauze over purple satin, 
shimmering its rich folds about her 
voluptuous form, with a tiara of 
pearls confining her golden, glitter- 
ing veil of hair back from her snow 
white brow, lit with its dark and 
luminous eyes. 

Ion was conversing with Rich- 
ard Zane, but was still near enough 
to her husband to hear him talking 
to Ruby Clare, in a tone she had 
heard but once, and that once that 
very evening, when he called her 
Ton. 

“Poor fool,” she thought, “and 
did you for one brief, ecstatic min- 
ute dream he had melted? No, 
he could not; he is a bit of stone, 
cold as the Sphinx that glares across 
Coptic sands! He thought to shame 
me by that softly-spoken ‘Jon,’ and 
he has! Henceforth, he and I are 
two in life as well as spirit.” 

Clive Maybury, engrossed with 
his early love, failed to notice the 
swift changes of feeling on the face 
of his beautiful wife, who had 
grown so dear to him, almost irre- 
sistibly. But Richard Zane had 
been more observant, and he frown- 
ed darkly, for he knew that another 
heart than his own suspiciously 
watched his cousin and her mar- 
ried lover. Ruby’s musical voice 
smote Ion’s acute ear, like civilized 
bird-notes: 

“Ah! Clive, I know I should 
have more faith commensurate with 
my love for you, but I have tcld 
you I am exacting as Shylock, and 
I really am not vain enough to 
think I can inspire such entire de- 
votion as my hearticraves.” 
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They were bending over a book 
of engravings, and Clive spoke so 
softly that Ion could not hear, but 
Ruby’s reply met her ear distinctly: 

“Well, you do love me, or never 
sweeter words proved false. I have 
been so deceived, so wreathed with 
flowers, and wounded by their 
thorns, that it is not surprising that 
my once childish faith and confi- 
dence have given place to a dark 
distrust of all.” 

“Of me, Ruby?” in that sweet, 
winning tone, so deliciously tender 
that its sound even set Ion’s blood 
pulsing. 

“<0, not you, Clive. I still hold 
your love, as my white dove, to my 
heart !” 

Richard Zane bent his blue eyes 
keenly on the queenly woman at 
his side, but never one flush of 


color stained the ivory of her cheek. 
Only, when the folding-doors parted 
and the servant said, “ Dinner wait- 
ing,” she leaned a little heavily on 
him for that support which her heart 


just then denied her. Prudence, 
pride and relf-respect, all force a 
wife, however unhappy, to wear a 
mask over her tear-dewed face in the 
august presence of society—that 
despot that forces her to straight- 
jacket herself, though her heart be 
breaking. If she fails in this re- 
quirement—if a dimness should 
come over the brilliancy of her 
beautiful eyes—if a great pulse of 
wretcheduess should suddenly throb 
the red from her lip, and the rose 
from her cheek—the tortures of 
Torquemada are too delicate and 
refined to inflict upon her—and, 
like the poor, down-trodden Mexi- 
can¢ King, Montezuma, she must 
lie upon her. bedg@f glowing, scorch- 
ing coals, and call them roses! 
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The world is very peculiar; it sym- 
pathizes with a woman’s sorrows so 
long as she keeps them veiled close 
as the mystery of Serapis; but once 
let the tortured soul cry out—once 
let the beautiful mask be torn off 
to expose the tear-dabbled face hid- 
den beneath it, and all the dainty 
sensibility lies dead—all the deep 
sympathy clears away like the mist 
in the morning sun, and Fate glares 
relentlessly as that same sun on 
rainless, burning Ezyptic sands at 
noon. Ion understood this. Her 
mask was of most careful manipu- 
lation and peculiar manufacture, 
and none imagined it to be a mask, 
it so delicately and perfectly fitted 
her pure Greek cast of feature. 
Oh! how brilliant—how beautiful 
she was! Her snowy robes, her 
rich laces, her flashing jewels, the 
crimson velvet rose, rustling at her 
throat; and, far above the elegant 
appointments cf her toilette, her 
face, calm, proud, cold—beautiful 
as that of Olympias—but warmed 
at the cheeks with a fiery glow, with 
its gleaming eyes, its expressive 
lips—and, then, her repartee, her 
laughter, her address! Ah! who 
has not felt thus? Who has not 
at some time felt themselves give 
way— 

‘*To all that frantic mirth—that rush 

Of desperate gayety, which they 

Who never felt how pain’s excess 

Can break out thus, think happiness, 

Sad mimicry of mirth and life, 

Whose flashes come but from the strife 

Of inward passions, like the light 

Struck out by clashing swords in fight.” 


Clive Maybury was not blind to 
all this. Once his eyes met the 
flash of Ion’s, and then she turned 
from him, with a gay smile, to Rich- 
ard Zane, who sat beside her; but 
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the snap and shivering tinkle of 
glass told him that Ion had crushed 
the bit of frosted verre de vin she 
held in her delicate fingers. Again 
their eyes met—his beaming with 
soft, passionate light—her’s angry, 
defiant, scornful. Then they seem- 
ed to grow perfectly oblivious of 
each other’s presence, though they 
had but a single thought between 
tem: “The crisis is here at last.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


«*Or vano 

Savia su cio spender parole, e inves 

Permetti, O, cavalier, gracche il costume 

Spazio di favellarti a me concede, 

Che farti is possa un umile preghera.” 
Pindemonti’s ‘* Genevra.” 





There are some eager cravings of 
the soul, some maddening pains 
that fire the brain, some memories 
that sting and goad the throbbing 
human heart, upon which the hand 
of Cybele alone can lay an antalgic 
balm. For the first time in ber 
young life, Ion Maybury received 
this conviction into the inmost pe- 
netralia of her being, when, after 
the retirement of her guests, she 
sat beside an open window in her 
boudoir, where the vast expanse of 
field and dill, ravine and meadow, 
that lay within the limits of La 
Foret to the East, stretched out, 
like a varied panorama, before her 
mournful gaze. The light and 
shade of land and wave slept side 
by side, where Kentucky’s sinuous 
stream rippled and gurgled on to 
the,sea through the rocky clefts and 
gleaming sands, rank grasses, and 
bits of velvety turf that marked its 
course. A curling mist writhed and 
floated above it, at the base of the 
wooded heights, like a huge Ceylon 
anaconda, and masses of gray and 


white clouds reared themselves far 
up in the azure zenita, like airy 
Pisgahs whose eternal solitudes 
were lit by the silvery stars and 
the clear, cold light of the mid- 
night moon, while sweet and sad as 
the solemn plaint of the Araponga, 
in the deep, tangled wilds of Brazil, 
echoed the clear notes of the whip- 
powil from the briery brake where 
the richest fern-leaves grew and 
the blue-eyed violets slept. In the 
moonlight the myrtle mounds and 


red geraniums looked like black’ 


shadows; while, unseen, the purple 
heliotrope swayed its sweet censers 
in the wind, and a white jasmine 
nodded from the poplar, lithe and 
tall, round which it had turneu its 
verdant sprays. Ion’s clouded face 
gradually cleared from its passion- 
ate, stormy expression, ahd a calm 
sank deep in her heart, which she 
had never enjoyed since the days 
previous to her marriage; but it 
did not linger there long, for Me- 
mory is releatless, and she tips her 
darts with amaritude that rankles 
until the grass trails its grecn above 
her victims, and they lie mute be- 
low. And Ion, realizing her deso- 
lation, bitter as Naomi’s, when she 
sat, childless and homeless, under 
the glaring sun, and cried: “ Call 
me Marah, Marah”’—looked abroad 
again, forgetful of the beauty, re- 
membering, with despair tugging 
at her heart-strings, that for this 
home she had bartered her happi- 
ness, gazing upon it, as Judas must 
have turned his mournful eyes upon 
his Aceldama, purchased with his 
Master’s blood! A gold and pearl 
inlaid accordion rested on her lap, 
but her white fingers hadylain igly 
above the gleamity keys, as if loth 
to break the magi¢’spell ‘the night 
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had woven. Now, accidentally, a 
movement woke the rich affetuoso 
“F,” and Ion, unable to resist it, 
slowly and plaint.vely played a pre- 
lude; then pausing, as if to gather 
strength of voice, sang to the winds 
that went by with the winged mo- 
ments, to an old, sweet English air: 


‘‘Then fare thee well, my own dear love, . 
This world has now for us 

No greater grief, no pain above 
The pain of parting thu;! 

Had we but known, since first we met, 
Some few short hours of bliss, 

We might, in numb’ring them, forget 
The deep, deep pain ot this. 


Yet, e’en could these sad moments last, 
Far dearcr to my heart 

Were hours of grief, together pass’d, 
Than years of mirth apart. 


But no, alas! we've never seen 
One glimpse of pleasure’s ray, 

But stili there came some cloud between, 
And chased it all away ! 


Farewell ! my hope was born in fears, 
And nursed ’mid vain regrets; 

Like winte:’s suns, it rose in tears, 
Like them, in tears it sets.” 


Yielding with a childish abandon, 
wholly touchiug, to her emotions, 
she hid her face in her hands, con- 
vulsively weeping: 

“O! mother, mother,” she sobbed 
out, “if I had only died—if I had 
only died ere this great woe fell 
upon me! IfI could only lie down 
in my grave now, how peaceful 
would be my sleep. Lut to live on 
thus! Oh! God in heaven! it is 
more than I can bear!” 

“Ton! are you then, indecd, so 
miserably wretched ?” 

Clive Maybury laid his hand on 
the bare shoulder of his wife, as he 
d looked wistfully down 






Me cried out, pas- 
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sionately, starting up. “ How did 
you enter ?” 

“Through yonder door.’ 

“When ?” she demanded, in the 
same peremptory tone. 

“Soon enough to hear you in- 
voke God to let you die, Jon.” 

Again that melting tenderness of 
voice. He reached out his arm, en- 
circling her graceful waist within 
its glow, and drew her close to him, 
unresisting, but weeping more bit- 
terly than ever, saying, in a low, 
earnest voice: 

“TI feel sorry for you, my poor 
girl; I wish I could make you 
happy! Tell me what to do.” 

Ion sprang from his detaining 
clasp, and sank at his feet, gasp- 
ing: 

“Make me happy? Ah! then 
murder me! Strike me here!”— 
striking her hands on her snowy 
bosom, which was half unveiled, as 
she knelt—“TI do not want to live! 
Tenvy all the dead in their grassy 
graves—I am despairing, mad, 
wretched—I only want to die!” 

Again she hid her face in her 
hands, while her blue-black hair, 
unconfined, swept around her like 
a mantle, and lay in a glittering 
mass upon the floor. She seemed 
the very impersonation of despair. 
Her husband stood looking upon 
her until his eyes grew dim, and, 
yielding to his emotions, he knelt 
suddenly beside her, saying, sadly: 

“Ton, ‘ Sofri e taci’ is too stern a 
motto for you! We have no an- 
ciles to fall from the clouds for us, 
as did the sacred shield of Mars 
during the reign of Numa, and sor- 
row has almost eaten out the “ ex- 
celsior” of courage on your xgis of 
life. You are fainting by the way- 
side. Lean on me,” 
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She lifted her pallid, passionate 
face: ) 

“Taunt me not with my weak- 
ness! I am only a poor, miserable 
woman at besi! It is a terribly 
hard lesson to learn— 


‘To suffer, and be strong !’ 


God knows I would be adamant, if 
Icould! I know I ama blight to 
your existence. I would alter this, 
too, if I had the power! I know 
you love another, and that you are 
beloved by that fortunate one. It 
was unnecessary to come to tell me 
this! I heard all, as she meant 
that { should; but I smiled, while 
the poison rankled—smiled while 
she paraded her happiness before 
my weary eyes—her lover robed in 
the purple and gold of royalty, like 
the rich augusticlave of Roman 
knights, crowned with an amaran- 
thine anadem of love, while J sat 
desolate! But I am determined 
now !—now that all my fears have 
been confirmed into facts! I will 
no longer harrass you with my pre- 
sence! You have been patient and 
long-enduring, but it shall be so no 
longer! I will go away—to my 
mot.er—anywhere—only to leave 
you free! Leave menow! I pro- 
mise all this to you, on my honor! 
Go, and, when we meet again, I 
will be calmer, braver, better. To- 
night, my sick heart is like a worn- 
out Acerra—to-morrow, the incense 
of faith will burn again!” 

Clive Maybury’s face had darken- 
ed and softened alternately with the 
crepuscular light and gloom of 
mingling sunset and twilight, while 
Ion, agitated and eager, had pour- 
ed out this passionate appeal; and 
when she ceased, he rose, and, go- 
ing to her dressing-table, leaned 
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against it—playing, in an embar- 
rassed manner, with an exquisitely 
carved alabastrite containing aé/ar 
of roses, while he said, gently: 

“T had hoped to see you in a dif- 
ferent mood!—had hoped you 
would allow me to make the amende 
honorable—to expiain—but ——” 

* No, no, no !—explanation is un- 
necessary—do not attempt to ad- 
dulce my tonic of gall and worm- 
wood!—its bitterness renders it 
anticausotic to me, and this is best 
so. From the ab initio of our ac- 
quaintance, which, in royal style, 
commenced upon our bridal day, to 
this night, when our unveiled hearts 
confrout each other, I have suffered 
a sort of mental ablepsy—a specie 
of amaurosis, like Milton’s “drop 
serene;” but the scales are lifted 
now, and, in the Eternal Day, I 
cannot comprehend the misery I 
have caused more fully than I do 
to-night! But, alas! alas! I can 
only offer my rezrets—my tears.” 

Clive Maybnry slowly paced to 
and fro the length of the apartment, 
his heart stran ely at variance with 
the emotions which prompted him 
nine months before, in that same 
room, to coldly, sternly, wholly re- 
nounce her. This proud, cold beau- 
ty whom he called “ wife”—this wo- 
man, who presented the phase of a 
dainty, glittering bit of ice, clipped 
from one of the sapphire glaciers 
floating in Polar seas—yet whose 
heart was, in reality, asa parterre of 
rich-hued tropical flowers; whose 
passions were warm as the blood 
that fires the cheeks of the tawny 
children of the sun, under far south- 
ern skies—this woman had gradu- 
ally, but unwittingly, unfolded the 
radiance and purity of héisoul %o 
his gaze—anwitiligy as the pas- 
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ion-flower furls back its purple pe- 
ta's, one by one, until it displays its 
“cross” of gold, lying like a rift of 
amber-light, far down in the per- 
fumed calyx. Watching her, when 
she believed him to be wholly indif- 
erent ; listening to her pure, sweet 
ancies, shrining themselves in ex- 
quisite and beautiful metaphors, 
when she deemed him abstracted in 
bitter and morose thought, he felt 
himself irresistibly impelled towards 
her—to take her to his heart—to 
make her wholly and entirely his, 
in spirit as well as law. He felt 
this too, without his “grande pas- 
sion” for Ruby Clare being abated 
in the slightest degree. To do him 
justice, he had been drawn irresisti- 
bly into his dilemma, It is one thing 
to be wedded to a woman who is 
cold and hard as granite, and to love 
another, fair as the “silver-towered 
lily,” floating on peaceful waters, 
who reciprocates that passion, and 
it is entirely another thing to be in- 
different and careless, when the de- 
licious consciousness forces itself, 
day by day, that each have shrined 
as an “ideal” what is only a man 
after all; and ah! what a wonder- 
ful mystery is the heart of that man! 
A woman has nothing polygamic in 
her love. The Utopia of her dreams 
is the true heart, leal to her alone— 
a heart faithful, devoted, tender—a 
heart ever burning with insatiable 
curiosity to know her better—ever 
yearning to be and do all things to 
and for her. In the Mahabharat of 
India—in Zoroaster’s Zend Avesta— 
that most sacred tome of Guebres and 
Parsees—in the sanctity of our Eng- 
lish arid American homes, it is an un- 
changed theery—the love of one; 
but man!—something on the Oliver 
Twist system—¢continually cries for 
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“more,” “more.” Therefore it will 
be observed that Clive Maybury was 
only fulfilling his Utopian idea by 
yielding to the passionate emotion 
which prompted the entertainment 
of two “ grande passions” at one and 
the same time. Only a man, after 
all. . . . . . What is so un- 
earthly, so beautiful, as the first birth 
of a woman’s love? The air of 
heaven is not purer in its wander- 
ings—the sunshine not more holy 
in its warmth. 

Clive Maybury murmured this 
gentle thought, as he gazed upon 
Ion, who still knelt upon the floor, 
veiled by her shining jetty hair, and 
her face still hidden in her tremb- 
ling hands. He paused before her 
finally, saying, in a calun, quiet way, 
that betrayed the strong, powerful 
control he was wielding over him- 
self : 

“You say that you will go away, 
to your mother—that you will not 
harrass me with your presence—in 
this determination you err.” 

Ion rose to her feet, and with an 
impressive gesture, and a queenly 
uprising of her bowed head, turned 
her tear-stained face towards him : 

“Mr. Maybury, it is useless, as 
well as painful for you and me to 
discuss the propriety of such an 
action upon my part. I am fully 
resolved to remove every obstacle 
not conducive to your happiness, 
from your presence, that is, as far as 
lies in my power, and, first of all, I 
shall relieve you from my own un- 
welcome self.” 

“ Ton!” 

But she disregarded the gentle 
exclamation in the heat of her own 
emotion. 

“This going out into the world, 
with its censure upon me, will be 
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hard at first, I confess it; but it is 
said that adderswort cures the ser- 
pent’s sting; and no doubt Time will 
prove adderswort to my lone, deso- 
late heart. Whoso has a burden to 
bear, God fits the back to it, and 
strengthens the bearer. I ask not 
your pity, in this, Mr. Mayb..ry, and 
oh! believe me,” clasping her hands 
despairingly together, “if I had but 
known that you loved another—if I 
dreamed it—the golden curse which 
has fallen upon your heart and mine, 
with a weight more oppressive than 
that of Tantalus, or Midas, who 
starved amid his glittering posses- 
sions—starved, asI am doing, on 
gold—believe me it should have been 
averted. But I could not conceive 
of the self-sacrificing power which 
you proved that you possessed, in 
blighting your life, your only hope 
of happiness, for the simple render- 
ing of justice, restoring to a poor 
girl that which is so wholly—wholly 
worthless to her. Forgive me! For- 
give me!” 

Clive Maybury, affected too much 
for words, .clasped the outstretched 
hands in his own trembling ones, 
and bending, kissed them repeated- 
ly. Then leading her, unresistingly, 
to the chair, by the open window, 
which she had so abrupily vacated 
upon his entrance, he begged her to 
be seated, and, upon her compliance, 
he stationed himself in front of her, 
with folded arms, and bent head: 

“Ton, are you not satisfied here ?” 

“Satisfied! No; because I am 
not happy. I must go away—away 
from ali these dreams and memo- 
ries—away from all this darkness 
and despair—away from you in your 
joy—-away from Ruby Clare—away, 
anywaere to hide my sorrow, at last, 
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in the grave. 
fied.” 
“Well, Ion, be satisfied—be hap- 
py! Iwill be the one who will go 
away, and grant you free possession 
of that which is your own. You 
must not, cannot, shall not leave La 
Foret on my account. That you 
need change of scene, I will admit, 
but your guests cannot be summa- 
rily dismissed, and you cannot close 
your doors upon their gayeties, and 
their friends. You have acted your 
role too grandly, thus far, to fail in 
it now. You must go on suffering 
and bearing, ad infinitum, until they 
say ‘farewell!’ Smile, smile, Ion, 
though your heart be breaking. You 
belong to the world, but your sor- 
rows belong only to yourself. And 
now, listen to my confession, as, in 
life, this is, perhaps, the last time 
the veil of formality will be lifted 
between us—since you will it so. 
To tell you of my past life—of what 
beautiful Ruby Clare has been, and 
siill is, to me, would be mutually 
painful. Suffice it that I regret bit- 
terly that any exposition of a love 
which we treasured, should have 
wounded or pained. you. How at- 
tache1I have become to you, in 
these months we have passed toge- 
ther, beneath the same roof, it is 
also needless to assure you, since 
you would discredit my assertion. 
Candidly, I confess to you, I have 
never loved you, as I loved Ruby 
Clare ; but you are my wife—and I 
believe now, and have done so for 
months, that we could together, 
som ‘time in the future, learn to love 
one another with that tender and 
holy affection which knows no limit 
in life, and which the b.issiul full- 
ness of eternity alone can bound— 


No, I am not satis- 
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that affection which teaches men to 
do and dare, to aspire and succeed, 
and inculcates in women that holi- 
ness, purity, almost etherialism, 
which the angels alone possess. But 
your sudden determinativn no long- 
er to reside in the same house with 
me, has cast this Chateau en Espagne 
to the earth. I wili go away from 
La Foret one day this week ; when 
to return, you alone can decide, as 
you alone shall. My passions and 
feelings are strong ; I cannot com- 
mand them in a day. You are a 
sensitive, romantic woman ; too no- 
ble not to keenly, mournfully realize 
the torture I inflict upon. myself in 
thus speaking to you, of emotions I 
have earnestly striven to bury within 
the deepest adytum of my own sad 
heart. One thing I thank God for— 
your happiness does not cepend 
upon me for life ; and—and—TI leave 
you childless.” 

These last words he pronounced 
with a lingering sadness which 
brought a blush to Ion’s before pal- 
lid face ; but it quickly passed. He 
waited for her to offer some opposi- 
tion, some entreaty against his re- 
solution ; but her lips were sealed, 
and she remained firm, proud, cold, 
expressionless, as those sweet Greek 
faces we see carved on cameo and 





cornelian. A sudden icy hauteur 
seemed to have frozen all the 
blood in her veins—a hauteur that 
fired Clive Maybury more than 
tears, or the most naive abandon 
could have done. She stood there 
so isolated, so beautiful, a glorious 
statue, a periect Psyche, in her half 
unveiled loveliness, with only the 
soft, dim light from one lustre, 
globed in rose and white porcelain, 
floating over her, and in relief, 
through the open window, faintly 
seen, the cool, misty, beautiful land- 
scape, stretching beyond, lit by the 
moonlight, and made musical by the 
mournful plaint of the whippowil, 
and the ripple and gurgle of the 
river rushing ever towards the sea, 
lying thousands of miles away, un- 
der the eternal stars, and the blue, 
bending canopy of heaven. 

“ My wife—Ion!” he said hoarse- 
ly, opening his arms, “come to me. 
You loye me—you cannot deceive 
me—come.” 

But Ion stood still, her hands 
clasped tightly, her eyes settled, 
stony, stern, as those of the same 
Sphynx, glaring across Coptic sands, 
to which she had that day compared 
the man who stood now before her: 


* A clod of clay, veined with a soul of fire,” 





THINE EYES. 


Thine eyes, thy dark and tender eyes, 
Where thoughts lie thick as stars above ; 
Thy fervent lips, whose mute replies 
Give sweetest answers to my lova. 


Eyes luminous as clouds that sleep, 
With sunlight tinging all their dark, 
Or softly sad with yearnings deep, 


Or lit with love’s elastic spark. © 
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No. V. 

Or all the species of human kind, 
the Esquimaux, or green man of the 
Arctic regions, is least known to us, 
and therefore has had the least con- 
nection with our civilization, though 
undoubtedly superior to the negro 
in the scale of human being. With 


short, squat figure, heavy, unmean- 
ing face, green skin, and flat head, 
however their specific nature is dis- 
tinct and palpable to the senses, 
and though we scarcely know any- 
thing in regard to their specific fa- 
culties, we cannot confound or mis- 


take him in the former. 

The brain of the Esquimaux has 
never been subjected to reliable 
scientific tests ; but that it is larger 
and more perfect than that of the 
negro would seem an obvious neces- 
sity, or he conld not exist at all in 
these bleak and barren regions. 

The foolish popular notion that 
their heads are flattened in child- 
hood, like most things of the kind, 
is without foundation in fact; and 
this flatness of the head of the Es- 
quimaux is as specific as the pyra- 
midal brain of the Mongol, or the 
quadrangular head of the Indian, 
or the prognathous head of the ne- 
gro. Each of the several species 
has its own specific formation, its 
own specific brain, and its own spe- 
cific pelvis in the female, which of 
course correspond, so that the latter 
cou'd no more give birth to the 
brain of any other, save its own 
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kind, than she could to an ele- 
phant. Mulattoes or hybrids may 
be born, for the heads of each have 
a certain approximation to the pelvis 
of the mother, but the specific brain 
of a different species is of course 
impossible, and the hybrid offspring 
always lessens the vitality and short- 
ens the life of the mother. The 
flat head, therefore, of the Esqui- 
maux, is fashioned and fixed by the 
Almighty Master of Life, as uniform- 
ly and eternally as the color of the 
skin, or any other specific attribute 
of its nature, and, it is repeated, 
that while the brain has not been 
subjected to any reliable scientific 
tests, the very necessities of its ex- 
istence infer its decided superiority 
to the negro, who, in his genial 
clime, and surrounded with the 
spontaneous products of the earth, 
has barely to stretch forth his hand 
to eat and live. The explorers and 
adventurers, from Frobisher to Ross, 
like those who have penetrated Cen- 
tral Africa, have cast but little light 
on. the natives themselves; first, be- 
cause the object was physical, not 
human discoveries ; and in the se- 
cond place, because they all of them, 
even Dr. Kane, have had the absurd 
notion in their minds of a single 
human species, and that these Es- 
quimaux, Negroes, &c., were simply 
savage or uneducated Caucasians. 
They have told us of their social 
habits, their cabins of snow and 
ice, their trained dogs, their clothes 
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of the skins of animals, and indeed 
of their seemingly fierce struggle 
for life in these bleak regions ; but 
they have fancied them the same as 
others placed under such circum- 
stances, and suppose them merely 
fish-eating Indians, who, if they 
should wander to our western plains, 
would in no respect differ from other 
Indians. 

The Esquimaux, or Arctic species 
of man, of course is adapted to the 
zone or centre of life where we find 
hin, in natural accord with the ex- 
ternal circumstances that surround 
him, and can no more exist in the 
tropics than the negro can in the 
arctic circle. Whether he is the 
same being as those found on the 
Asiatic coast, we have not sufficient 
data to determine; but as some of 
the same Arctic animals are found 
on both sides of Behring’s Straits, it 
is reasonable to infer that all the 
human beings found by white men 
within those polar regions, consti- 
tute in fact the same species. The 
Indian of the extreme North-west 
is confounded with the Esquimaux 
by travelers and ex lorers; but 
though the anatomical differences 
have not been enquired into, he is 
of course specifically as different 
as the bull-dog is from the hound, 
and neither of them could preserve 
existence outside of their centres of 
life. What their number may 
be is wholly unknown, but though 
it does not seem to be as prolific as 
other types of mankind, it is proba- 
bly more numerous than is generally 
supposed. The whole mighty sub- 
ject of the human creation is but 
dimly perceived even by the most 
advanced minds among us, and 
though the writer of this has doubt- 
less paid more attention to it than 
any other living man, he feels as if 
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he were merely groping in doubt 
and darkness on its very edges. Not 
only are our statesmen, politicians, 
and public writers utterly ignorant 
of it, but the scientific men of the 
Old World, so long bewildered and 
deluded by the senseless dogma of 
a single “human race,” have only 
recently turned their attention to 
the great subject. They are now, it 
is true, making amends for centuries 
of darkness, and the labors of Hunt, 
Pruner Bey, and their associates of 
the anthropological societies of Lon- 
don and Paris, Vienna, Madrid, &c., 
will soon explode the measureless 
nonsense which under, the name of 
ethnology, kas so long concealed ele- 
mentary facts, infinitely more essen- 
tial to human well-being than all 
the other scientific discoveries com- 
bined, for the last thousand years. 
And when these fixed, fundamental, 
and everlasting facls, that underlie 
all possible human knowledge, are 
known and comprehended by the 
masses, then the wisdom and gran- 
deur of creation will be fully re- 
vealed, and a time will come when 
aman picking up the bone of an 
animal, or the leaf of a plant, will 
be able to determine, not merely 
what species they belong to, as Agas- 
siz now does in regard to fishes, but 
to determine the kind of animals 
and plants, and soils, and indeed the 
human species that must belong to 
this grand centre of life, all of which 
are parts and parcel of a grand 
whole as absolutely and necessarily 
as the organs, the tissues, the ele- 
mentary particles, belong to and 
con titute the whole or individual 
man. 

Meanwhile, we can only say the 
Esquimaux, or green man of the 
polar regions, exists, and clad in 
skins, seems to us to have a fierce 
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and terrible struggle to preserve 
life in these bleak and desolate 
wastes ; but this is only seeming, 
for while no other type of man 
could do so, the Almighty and bene- 
ficent Creator has adapted him to 
his centre of life, and the preserva- 
tion of his kind is no more difficult 
to him than it is to the negro of the 
tropics, or indeed to the Caucasian 
of the temperate zones. But how- 
ever ignorant we may be of this kind 
of man, or whatever our ignorance 
of the natural products and uses of 
these vast and unknown wastes, we 
are this very moment entering on a 
field of discovery, and an expansion 
of human experience that few, if 
any, dream of now, and that may 
lead, and that probably will lead, to 
results that shall vastly modify our 
modern civilization. Mr. Seward 
has recently purchased of Russia a 
vast and literally unknown world, 
for some ten millions of dollars, and 
tested by the standards that now 
prevail, and that he himself puts 
forward, it would no doubt be a be- 
nefit to pay Russia a million per an- 
num if she will take it back, as it 
will probabiy cost about that to keep 
up garrisons and forts, and to sup- 
port a civil list for the territory in 
question. But:in total ignorance of 
what he was doing, Mr. Seward has 
done an act that will doubtless im- 
mortalize his name, and render him 
famous when all his other acts, even 
his direct association with the “ great 
rebellion,” shall be forgotten by the 
coming generations. 

Las Casas did a simple, accidental 
thing, seemingly insignificant at the 
time, and in itself, and which was 
certain to be done by somebody 
about that time, bat which brought 
about such stupendous results that 


his name will be famous forever. He 
proposed to bring a tropical race 
from Africa to grow the products of 
the tropics; and this tropical pro- 
duction furnished that mighty com- 
merce that has so changed the mo- 
dern world, an modified our modern 
civilization. Without this tropical 
labor, this negro race, thus intro- 
duced into tropical and tropicoid 
America, of course there would have 
been no tropical production, and 
consequently no modern commerce, 
no Havana, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, indeed, in a sense, no 
New York, for the country below 
the Ohio, and south of the Poto- 
mac, without negroes, would at this 
moment be a wilderness, and still in 
the possession of its aboriginal pro- 
prietors. 

Las Casas saw nothing, felt no- 
thing, knew nothing, save to relieve 
a few feeble islanders from the op- 
pressive burdens imposed on them 
by their Spanish conquerors ; but 
that simple proposal resulted in 
bringing to America the human 
means that God created, adapted, 
and designed for cultivation of pro- 
ducts essential to human welfare, 
and which have so vastly modified 
modern civilization. It was certain 
to be done sooner ox later, of course, 
for it sprung from those necessities 
of human existence, which we call 
human progress, but it was the hap- 
py destiny of this man, Las Casas, 
to identify his name forever with 
that introduction of a tropical race, 
that has enabled us to cultivate those 
mighty tropical and tropicoid re- 
gions, and thus to furnish products 
that have not only been the pabu- 
lum of our modern commerce, and 
built up those mighty cities that are 
the wonder of our times, on the At- 
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lantic coast, but wnich, in their di- 
rect and beneficial resu'ts on the 
masses, have enabled mechanics and 
laborers to enjoy existence beyond 
even that of kings and nobles prior 
to this so-called ‘slave trade.” 

It is true, just at this moment, 
under the dominion of a strange 
and impious madness, the negro of 
the tropics is rendered useless in the 
growth and cultivation of these 
great products so e3sential to hu- 
man well-being, for the brain of the 
white man, and muscles of the ne- 
gro, are as necessary to their culti- 
vation as the suns and soils, and 
the whole mighty centre of the con- 
tinent is rapidiy becoming a desert. 
But this monstrous phase in human 
destiny is temporary, as it is sense- 
less and sinful, and the same neces- 
sities of human existence which three 
centuries ago prompted the use of 
the means that God has ordained 
for human happiness and well- 
being, will again restore these now 
desolate regions to their legitimate 
uses, and even more rapidly than 
they have been ruined by the bane- 
ful and revolting lunacies of the 
day. 

Mr. Seward thus, it is repeat- 
ed, is destined to an immortality in 
opening to his country and his 
times a new world, an unknown 
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zone, with its fauna and flora, and 
its human creatures, hitnerto un- 
known to human experience, and 
though it is not likely to have as ex- 
tensive an influence over the future 
civilization of America as the intro- 
duction of the negro element by 
Las Casas, it opens up before us 
possibilities, and indeed probabili- 
ties, that may well excite our won- 
der. 

Tiat a new zone, an unknown 
centre of life, with its vast array of 
beast and fish, and plant, and mine- 
ral, and more than all beside, with 
its human creatures, hitherto totally 
unknown to human experience, must 
have a certain, and, indeed, stupen- 
dous influence over our own future 
civilization, is obvious, and it is tLe 
happy destiny of Mr. Seward to . 
have been, in a sense, the discoverer, 
if not the explorer, of this new 
world. He may not live to see any 
special result—indeed generations 
and centuries may elapse before this 
new world is truly explored, or made 
available in the grand march of 
American civilization ; but it is cer- 
tain that sooner or later it will have 
a mighty influence on human desti- 
ny, and equally certain that in all 
coming time Mr. Seward’s name will 
be linked with a mighty advance in 
human progress. 
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[A MAIDEN’s LOVE STORY. ] 


*¢ Peace hath its victories.” 


** Who is’t can read a woman?” 


LETTER L 
*Bartimmore, May 17th, 1867. 

“My pear Arr :—I have just 
finished reading your letter. Why; 
what a forlorn, melancholy little ani- 
mal you are!’ I feel in a heavenly 
mood this evening, and will write 
you a page or so, by way of reflect- 
ing a little sunshine upon you. To 
tell the truth, I have been ‘trying 
on’ that Givine blue Uncle Dudley 
bought for me at Easter’s; and, hav- 
ing tried it on myself, I will just try 
it on Charley Alton, who is coming 
up to take tea with us—and let you 
know the result. 

“Tt is strange, is it not, that I, a 
poor, whipped Confederate, cin take 
so much pleasure in a new dress? I 
suppose it is ‘human natur,’ as old 
Stapleton would say. I won’t say 
girl nature, for I chance to remem- 
ber a little picture in old Harper, 
which amused me very much : ‘ Har- 
ry, what a beautiful tie! How did 
you manage it? The other, (re- 
garding his cravat complacently,) 
‘why you see, Frederick, I give my 
whole mind to it.’ 

“ Now that is just my case. 

“T have dressed for the evening, 
and ‘having given my whole mind 
to it,’ the result is satisfactory. 

“Itis not the most tiresome thing 


in the world, this arraying oneself, 
when one has the time, the conve- 
niences, and a proper interest in 
the - result—when, too, one is not 
discouraged by an inward convic- 
tion that it is no use after all—some 
people cannot look pretty ! 

“<*Just look at that vain thing 
admiring herself in the glass!’ ex- 
claimed Aunty Leslie, peeping in at 
the door, just as I had finished dres- 
sing. 

“Vain! Let it be so—-nature was 
her teacher. 

“T laughed, and ran across the 
entry to the library, where Uncle 
Dudley was reading his papers. 

“*Uncle Dudley, Uncle Dudley, 
has not Charley Alton go‘ the pret- 
tiest curls in the world? I said, 
shaking my provoking head at him. 

“*T didn’t know he had any at 
all,’ he replied curtly. 

“ Just then, very apropos, the 
bell rings. I disappear within my 
own door—th> veritable Charley is 
ushered into the library—and I com- 
mence my letter to you. 

“You will be expec.ing one from 
me, and, although ‘I don’t much 
mind disappointing you, I don’t 
like to disappoint myself,’ as the 
Irishman says—so I write to tell 
you the news. Among other things, 
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that Joe Miller has come home, and 
that you need not hurry back on his 
account, for Alice Jenkins has him 
firm and fast. He surrendered even 
before he knew you were not here. 
Old Mrs. Jenkins says, ‘Joseph ne- 
ver loved any woman but Alice!’ 
Told me so, bless you! And I—I 
said never aword. You know, after 
all my boasting, I am not equal to 
an encounter with her. As for you, 
Joe says that ‘Arria Cecil is too 
haughty and cold for him.’ You 
know, my dear, some men don’t 
know the difference between cold- 
ness and dignity—and Joe is one of 
these. Of course you don’t care for 
him—I know that; but don’t you 
feel the least bit badly in the world 
about it? I won’t tell anybody. 

“Tt is not pleasant, certainly, to 
lose a devotion that has been given 
one for years. 

“I don’t believe any woman likes 
to lose a lover whom she believes 
true, especially when he has been 
devoted through all difficulties, and 
only gives way at last from the de- 
cided belief that there is no chance 
of success. It is because ‘women 
love, love,’ and cannot put it away 
from them entirely without a pang ; 
although of course a good woman, 
(like you and me, my dear,) would 
not, fora kingdom, encourage such 
a love when she knew in advance 
she could not pay the price—heart 
for heart. 

“You remember poor me, last 
August. How my faithful heart— 
whicb I owned for seven years—went 
straying, and took lodgings with 
Emily Altod, (hateful thing! I got 
out-done with Charley every time 
he looks like her!) 

“Uncle Dudley said : ‘ you horrid 
little vampire ; you don’t love Har- 
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ry Bernard ; you just want /o draw 
all the love out of him, and give him 
nothing by way of barter, to com- 
fort him.’ 

“Well, I know I don’t want him 
myself—but I don’t want anybody 
else to have him. Besides, uncle, 
uncle, Emily—Emily squints, and 
she has not three ideas in her head, 
and—I don’t believe he loves her 
after all!’ 

“*Ah, ha!’ says Uncle Dudley, 
eyeing me curiously. ‘Women 
are the strangest compounds the 
good Lord ever made. I'll be hang- 
ed if I understand them, after all.’ 

“*Tfit was anything abouta horse, 
now, I repeated tauntingly, and 
made my exit. 

“Then came a letter from my fair 
cousin, Auzalia, condoling with me : 
‘So Harry Bernard has proved faith- 
less to the memory of your joyous 
eyes!’ and adds, which confirms me 
in my opinion that all women feel 
alike on this point, ‘I can appre- 
ciate a decided dog-in-the-manger 
feeling as existing.’ 

“Thave been writing as fast as my 
pen could go, and yet must leave 
my letter unfinished, for the bell 
rings again, and I must go down to 
‘do the honors.’ One last look! 
All right !—and now for Charley.” 

“ May 18th.—We had a gay time 
last night. When I went down 
there were several gentlemen in the 
parlor—all, of course, very much 
interested in the release of Mr. Da- 
vis. I asked if anybody had seen a 
Harper’s Weekly, and if the pages 
were adorned in the usual instruc- 
tive, moral, and amusing manner, 
viz.: ala Surratt: ‘Mr. Davis, as 
the door was opened’—‘ Mr. Davis, 
as he appeared going down the 
steps —‘ The arch-traitor, (?) so- 
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called, gazes unmoved on the flag 
which he has betrayed,’ etc., ete. 
And many other pictures truly gra- 
tifying to the sensitive and tender 
hearts of the men and women—so- 
called—who delight in this paper. 

“ Let me tell you something sweet, 
apropos of this release. Little Min- 
nie has always added to her prayers 
a petition for the safety and welfare 
of the great captive, and this morn- 
ing she says: ‘Aunty, don’t you 
know Pethident Davith ith out of 
prithon? I prayed the good Lord 
every night and every morning to 
take Pethident Davith out, and He 
heard me, and took him out. Ilove 
Pethident Davith—he ith none of 
my kin—but I love him.’ 

“T think Mr. Davis ought to hear 
this. It would touch him to the 
heart to know that a little southern 
child—she is not four years old— 
believes him helped through her 
prayers. 

“Would you believe it—I never 
thought once last night about my 
blue dress? But when I went to 
sleep dreamed I was in Richmond, 
dressed in red and white, dancing 
with gray-jackets at a ball given in 
honor of Grant’s and Sherman’s 
surrender to General Lee—‘ under 
a sour-apple tree.’ 

“When I opened my eyes this 
morning, they lighted on my blue 
dress—and I felt blue—and I still 
feel ‘confoundedly blue.’ And as 
‘the blues’ are not calculated to 
make one feel ‘gregarious and com- 
municative,’ I will say good night. 

“J will visit you in your dreams, 
and so fair and pleasant shall they 
be that Coleman, if he were there 
to bid you good morning, would at 
once understand and say: ‘Ah! 
then I see Queen Mab hath been 


with you.’ I doubt if Bob Atway 
thinks of it. : 
Again, good-night. 
“A vous, 
M. A. B. 
P. S.— Frank and Coleman are 
expected every day.” 





LETTER I. 
“ Battimore, May 19th, 1867. 

* As I was walking down Charles 
street, my dear Arria, on this un- 
lucky afternoon of Sunday, May 
19th, thinking, in the innocence of 
my heart, that no worse evil could 
befall ms than a bow from Charley, 
or a passing ‘blin' o’ the ’ee’ from 
that graceless young Christian, Cole- 
man, who might be in town—(as 
Uncie Leslie was my escort, of 
course neither of them could join 
me!) when whom should I meet, to 
my dismay, but the charming Mr. 
Binks Wilson, of your ilk. There 
he was, standing stone-stiil, staring 
at me with an unmistakable look of 
recognition and appropriation! I 
groaned inwardly when I thought of 
Dr. Walter’s remark upon the per- 
plexed state of Binks’s affections— 
that he never could decide which he 
liked best, you or me. To tell the 
truth, I think that if it was not for 
my unlucky claim on the Iron 
Works, near old Mrs. Wilson’s, he 
would have given me up long ago, 
for the ‘fair Rose of Glenstrae,’ as 
Coleman calls you. The first thing 
I heard was that little reedy voice 
at my elbow : 

“* Why—a—why, how do you do, 
Miss May? Why, when did you 
come? I don’t mean that exactly— 
but quite an unexpected pleasure’— 
(stammering and blushing as usual.) 

“Here I came in : ‘ Why, Mr. Wil- 
son, you are the last person I ex- 
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pected to see here. I understood 
from Arria that you were to be at 
Glenstrae to help them with the ta- 
bleaux this week.’ (A look of re- 
gret appears on the expressive face 
of the tender-hearted Binks; but 
disappears quickly, dissipated by re- 
membrance of the Iron Works.) 

“*T did hope to be there; but 
now — 

“* Arrie will be so disappointed !’ 
(A look of remorse. ) 

“Excuse me, my dear. Just as I 
told this fib, what must Uncle Les- 
lie say but the very thing he had no 
business saying. 

“*May, I must interrupt you now. 
But Mr. Wilson will call, I am sure ; 
he must have a great deal to tell you 
about your friends at the South.’ “T 
could not resist giving him a sharp 
pinch, but it was too late—Binks 
accepted. And I passed on, wretch- 
ed in soul, but placid to outward 
appearance—not omitting to give 
Uncle Leslie a good lecture, which 
he didn’t mind a bit. He declares 
Binks is good enough for either of 
us—that he has twice as much in 
him as that confounded piece of 
conceit, Bob Atway, (or, my friend, 
Coleman.) but because he cannot 
dance like Briggolara, and ride like 
—well, the devil, you and I must, 
forsooth, turn up our stylish noses 
at him. For his part, he likes 
Binks, and he intends I shall be ci- 
vil to him. 

“T laughed. ‘Don’t you dare me, 
uncle ; I am inclined to be civil, but 
if you make youself too agreeable, 
I shall have te serve as an antidote, 
or Binks may become light-headed. 
He is not remarkable for modesty, 
notwithstanding that inveterate ha- 
bit of blush‘ng.’ 

“What could have brought him 
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to Baltimore? What shall I do? 
Pack my trunk, and leave by the 
next train? No, Ill stand my 
ground better than that; Pll be— 
decided on that point. 

“IT am tired, my dear Arria. The 
encounter on Charles street has quite 
overcome me. I will try to sleep 
away the bad effects. While I think 
of it, I will say that you are not to 
read any of this nonsense. I have 
no idea of having my little mi-for- 
tunes laughed at by such an unmer- 
ciful pair as they are. 

“ Monday, May 20th.—I could not 
have slept more than a half hour 
yesterday when I was roused by 
some one kissing me, in the most 
boisterous manner—and there was 
Frank. 

“*Why, sis, wake up!—I don’t 
believe you are glad to see me.’ 

“Indeed, was I not glad to see 
him? Bless his bright face—(to 
say nothing of Coleman. ) 

“*And Arria—what is the news 
from Glenstrae ?” 

“*Oh, Arria has been busy, nurs- 
ing some of Dr, Walter’s patients, 
and the last time I heard from her 
was going to ride with Bob Atway, 
to refresh herself.’ (I told you Id 
tell him so.) 

“*Humph,’ says Frank, ‘Bob At- 
way had better go somewhere, and 
get to work; I don’t understand 
how these fellows live, who loaf 
around here, just as they used to. 
But have you no message for me 
from the little Atway ?’ 

** Who ?—Jessie ?” 

“*Yes—who but Jessie? Angelic 
little creature.’ 

“*Nonsense. All the girls sent 
love to you, she among the rest.’ 

“*She sent me something better 
than that—ia bellum times.’ 
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“¢Tt must have been Arria’s love.’ 

“© o such thing. I don’t believe 
she has much of yours or Arria’s 
love for herself, poor little crea- 
ture,’ (very tenderly,) ‘much less 
any to give away. It was a box of 
the most dainty eatables. We had 
a grand supper on board ; the mess 
a'l united in declaring the little At- 
way the queen of providers—and 
when Alton proposed her health 
and future welfare, the toast was 
received with the most enthusiastic 
applause.’ (Was it not strange that 
Jessie did not tell us about the 
box?) ‘But, sis, get up from there. 
Coleman and Charley Alton came 
up with me, and Coleman declares 
he has not enjoyed a moment of his 
waking existence since he parted 
from you—he is dying to hear you 
sing the Lover’s Wish.’ 

“¢* Ah, I see he is as ridiculous as 
ever.’ 

“*Oh, yes; he has bothered me 
to death singing that last verse—he 
has forgotten the rest.’ 

** Well, go down ; I will come as 
soon asI can accomplish my toi- 
lette.’ 

“Frank went out, giving his mous- 
tache a furious twirl—thinking of 
Bob Atway and the Doctor, I sus- 
pect. Idressed ‘double-quick,’ put 
on ‘that dem’d little jacket,’ in 
which Uncle Dudley admires me so 
much, (I forgot to tell you that Un- 
cle Dudley went to New York on 
Saturday evening on business, ) and 
fastened a rose in my hair. It was 
well I was so expeditious, for, just 
as I got to the head of the stairs, I 
heard Uncle Leslie calling out in the 
most uproarious voice: ‘ Where is 
my queen? You, Mab, come here 
this minute!’ I- flew down; he 
caught me in his arms at the last 


step. Through the half-opened door 
I could hear Coleman’s voice sing- 
ing ; I joined in; he stopped—lis- 
tened—then strode to the door and 
threw it open. We met! I decline 
to be more explicit. 

“Tn truth, I was glad to see him. 
And he is so handsome, and more 
agreeable than ever. I found my 
entertaining powers not at all rusty 
from disuse. At least Coleman did 
his best to make me feel that I was 
enchanting ; and I believe he suc- 
ceeded. 

“You know Charley never talks 
much—and last night he was even 
rather quieter than usual. 

“Just after we came in from tea, 
the bell rang, and York ushered in 
Miss Guerry and Miss Parker. Then 
came a storm of kisses and caresses. 
I felt quite overwhelmed, (I wish 
Bel Guerry would quit kissing me, ) 
and Coleman declared that he, and 
Frank, and Charl»y, felt like put- 
ting their heads up the chimney. 
But I was glad they came in, for it 
gave mea good chance to talk to 
Coleman, without being troubled 
by Frank and Charley. I must not 
finish my letter without telling you 
that C leman declares I am prettier 
than ever, and says that he hears I 
outshone Miss Arria at all the balls 
last winter. This was all very fine, 
but I have a shrewd suspicion that 
he is trying to make a cat’s-paw of 
me to get at this same Arria’s affec- 
tions. 

“Goodbye, my dear. Be sure to 
write regularly. I believe Uncle 
Dudley likes for your letters to come 
almost as much ag I do. 

“There is the door-bell. Who 
can it be at this unconscionable 
hour—only eleven o'clock? Ah, 
here is the card: ‘Binks Wilson.’ 
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Great Cupid! it is all up with me 
now. Three mortal hours, if he 
stays a minute. 

“ Goodbye again ; and may I ne- 
ver be forgiven if I don’t make my- 
self so disagreeable that he will ne- 
ver come again. 

“Your friend and kinswoman, 

“M. A. B. 

“P. S.—Frank says, you and I 
need not trouble ourselves about 
Coleman ; that he don’t love either 
of us—to hurt. These men are too 
impudent.” 





LETTER Il. 
“ Bartimore, May 21st. 

* Just listen to me, Arria :—I am 
in a bad humor to-night, and I think 
I have a right to be. 

“ After I had done penance in the 
parlor yesterday for two long hours, 
in comes Aunt Leslie, and invites 
Mr. Wilson to spend the day; I 
wonder what he had been doing al- 
ready. Then, after having my 
nerves shaken in this way, the post- 
man rings the bell, and York brings 
in a letter ‘for Miss May,’ which I 
open joyfully, having recognized 
Uncle Dudley's handwriting. 

“Instead of finding, as I had rea- 
son to expect, all kinds of agreeable 
things in this letter, what do I see 
but some uninteresting directions 
about his lordship’s clothes, which 
are to be sent on, and then comes a 
few words about that blessed sim- 
pleton, Charley Alton, who certain- 
ly ought to be able to take care of 
himself by this time—he is twenty- 
seven, if he isa day. I don’t care 
anything for Charley, and I cannot 
help it if I am agreeable—can I? 
But you would think, to hear Uncle 
Dudley lecturing me, that I really 
am something of a flirt. Listen to 
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his precious wisdom : — ‘Lastly, 
oblige me, my dear, by not giving 
Caarley Alton any more of those 
bewitching looks I intercepted the 
night before I left. He is notin 
love with you yet,’ (that is all he 
knows about it,) ‘and may never be, 
if you will let him see at once that 
you are entirely indifferent to him. 
Charley is a good by, and I will 
nct see him come to grief, if I can 
help it.’ That is all. Oh! no, he 
adds: ‘Tell Arria, when you write, 
I miss her letters to ycu so much 
that I feel tempted to open a cor- 
respondence with her myself, were I 
not afraid she would find her part 
in it more of a task than a plea- 
sure.” 

“There is a feather in your cap, 
Miss. 

“A compliment from Mr. Frank 
Dudley! Upon my word I envy 
you. But he is not your uncle, af- 
ter all—don’t you wish he was? It 
has rained all day. Unele Leslie 
and Frank weut down to the office, 
as usual. (Iam happy to tell you 
that Binks and I finished our little 
business yesterday evening, and he 
left town this morning. Uncle Les- 
lie does not know anything about 
it, andI hope he never will. Be- 
sides, there is no telling, he may be 
back to-morrow, unless he goes off 
in an opposite direction, and pays 
you a visit. Let me know if he 
does.) And Aunt Leslie and I sat 
quietly chatting in her room all the 
morning. We were discussing for 
some time Bel Guerry. I confess 
to you, Arria, I am afraid of that 
girl. I—don’t—like—her. I don’t 
understand her. My feeling to- 
wards her is entirely a defensive 
one—there is a cold.glitter in her 
black eye that chills and repulses 
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me. But she is very much admired. 
Coleman does not think her even 
pretty, but most of the gentlemen 
say she is beautiful. I would not 
tell Frank that I have this feeling 
about her for anything ; he would 
at once conclude that it is ‘because 
all the gentlemen admire Miss Bel, 
that May don’t like her.’ As if I 
would condescend to envy her! 
They say two pretty women cannot 
be friends. We prove the contrary, 
don’t we, dear? There is a conceit- 
ed speech, which shocks you I know. 

“Frank says that Harry Bernard 
will be in town to-morrow. I won- 
der if I will be glad to see him! I 
believe I will. He is to stay at Col. 
Guerry’s. How Bel will enjoy mak- 
ing candid remarks about her friend, 
Mary Bouverie. I don’t care. What 
difference does it make to me what 
Harry Bernard thinks of me? Well, 
I believe I would rather he should 
not come to the conclusion that he 
had made a lucky escape! 

“Oh! you didn’t know, perhaps, 
that it is all a mistake about his 
being engaged to Emily. Frank 
laughs at the idea of such a thing. 
What a goose he is not to address 
Emily ; she would make him a capi- 
tal wife, for she is a good, gentle 
little creature. But perhaps he is 
beginning to think that nobody is 
good enough for him. 

“ Coleman says, when he was walk- 
ing down Baltimore street the other 
day, he met Joe Miller with Mrs. 
Jenkins and Alice, that Joe looked 
so dejected and oppressed, it at once 
recalled to him poor Bunsby’s wed- 
ding, and he felt like calling out: 
‘Sheer off, lad ; now is the time for 
liberty—T ll cover your retreat!’ But 
he knew, by the expression of the 
old lady’s eye, it was no use ; Joe’s, 
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too, said, in melancholy response to 
hi; own, ‘ Where is the good? she’d 
capter me agin.’ 

“ May 23rd.—I wish you wovld 
be more gracious to Frank ; your 
hard-heartedness causes him, from 
sheer despair, to run into all kinds 
of excesses, as far as flirtations are 
concerned. He has been amusing 
himself, and tormenting me, by play- 
ing the dcvoted to a fast little widow 
here from New Orleans. Now his 
horses have arrived. I wish in my 
heart that Bailey had not sent them; 
he was smart enough to get out of 
doing it, and I would have been 
spared seeing them driving in the 

Fastest possible manner past me every 
time I go out. And my obliging 
brother now suggests that I shall 
have ‘Fancy’ here—ostensibly that 
I may enjoy riding with him and 
Coleman. But I know that he will 
borrow her for his ‘ wid,’ as he calls 
her, andI am determined my ‘ Fan- 
cy’ shall never carry such a light (?) 
burden, so, for the present, she re- 
mains on the green banks of that 
very small stream, that you and Dr. 
Walters dignify by the name of riv- 
ér, which refreshes the daisied mea- 
dows at dear old St. Anne’s. I am 
afraid that’; merging on poetry, so, 
following Mr. Weller’s advice, I'll 
‘pull up short,’ and start again. 

“T feel right low-spirited; Harry 
has been here two days, and I have 
not seen him yet. Somebody asked 
me this morning who that hand- 
some, soldierly-loo:ing man was at 
the theatre last night, with Bel 
Guerry. I wonder wuat Bel has 
been siying to him about me! There 
was a time when I need not have 
feared that he would listen to any- 
thing, except good, spoken of me, 
Ah, well! perhaps it is best. I will 
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go and write a note to my dear, dear 
friend, Coleman, who has asked me 
to allow him the pleasure of driving 
me out to the Park this afternoon. 
‘One might go further and fare 
worse’—I mean for a ride. Coleman 
certainly understands horses—and 
women! That is an admission. 

“Tam not going to write to you, 
Miss, any more until I receive a let- 
ter. I am afraid I ought to have 
observed Mr. Samuel Weller’s advice 
as to letter-writing, more closely 
than I have done—I should have 
written much less, so as ‘to make 
you wish there was more, for ‘that 
is the great art of letter-writing.’ 

“ Goodbye, from your affectionate 
cousin, who feels rather snubbed, 
and very pious. 

“M. A. B. 

“P. S.—I went to the Park with 
Coleman. As I passed through the 
hall on my return, the first thing 
which caught my eye was a card ly- 
ing in the card-basket—H. V. Brr- 
narD. Come and gone. ‘Well, I 
don’t care!’ And I went up stairs, 
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and threw myself on the bed, and 
cried—out of pure vexation! Wasn’t 
it aggravating? Not that I am so 
anxious to see Harry; but Bel will 
be so glad! 

“ However, I have one great con- 
solation in all the troubles that be- 
fallme: Uncle Leslie may wrong 
and tease me—you may disappoint 
my expectations—Frank, in conse- 
quence, may insist upon rushing in- 
to all kinds of rash adventures-~ 
Coleman may ask me to ride at the 
wrong time, (it seems to me he al- 
ways does)—Bel Guerry may go on 
making m2 feel, every time she kisses 
me, like a cat with its fur stroked the 
wrong way—Charley Alton may go 
to the de—-I mean the club, whene- 
ver it pleases him—and all the rest 
of the world may ‘gang daft’—but 
so long as I have left to me Uncle 
Dudley, what care I? After all, he 
loves me better than anybody else. 
I would like to see the body, man 
er woman, that couid come between 
him and me.” 





THE IVY AND THE OAK. 


Round a young Quk, an Ivy fondly twined, 
And heeded not the whispering of the wind, 
That vainly sought to chill her growing love, 
And woo her for a Poplar far above. 


Tis years since then—that Oak at last 
Has lost its verdure, and is fading fast, 
Yet the Ivy quits not the sapless tree, 


_ Ab! say, canst thou boast of such constancy ? 


I q 
{ 
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MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SAVAGE 
: RACES. 


Wirnw the last two or three 
generations, much study, learning 
and research have b°en directed to 
ethnological investigation. The ob- 
ject of these researches has chiefly 
been to discover the physical dif- 
ferences and agreements between 
the different races and varieties of 
the human family. Careful anatomi- 
cal dissections and analysis have 
brought to light much greater and 
far more numerous differences of 
physical structure between what 
are usually called the races of man- 
kind, than the unlearned ever 
dreamed of. Whatever their reli- 
gious faith, whatever their belief as 
to the common origin of mankind 
from a single coupe of parents, all 
these learned investigators seem to 
concur in opinion that the white 
man, or Caucasian, is endowed with 
the best physique, that the yellow 
man, or Mongolian, siands next; 
after, but below him, the Indian, or 
red man, and lowest in the.scale of 
physical humanity the african ne- 
gro, or black max. The unlearned 
(except a few visionary fanatics), 
who have been brought in contact 
und association with these four 
races, or who have read of them in 
newspapers and abridged histories, 
concur with scientific ethnologists in 
the above classification. Yet, while 
the physical differences that distin- 
guish the races have been assidu- 
ously studied and expounded, little 


attention has been directed to the 
moral and intellectual differences 
that exist between them ; yet this 
latter view of the subject is of more 
practical importance than the for- 
mer. If negroes, Indians and 
Chinese be morally and intellec- 
tually the equals of the whites, we 
can see no valid objection to the in- 
termarriage and amalgamation of 
the various races, or human species; 
nay, if this be true, all good men, 
who really believe it, should at 
once set about marrying their sons 
and daughters to negroes, Indians 
and Chinese, and thus, by practical 
examples, disabuse the world of a 
cruel and proscriptive prejudice. 
In truth, even the most fanatical 
Abolitionists in America do not be- 
lieve in the equality of races, and 
are as much giieved, shocked and 
horrified when their daughters 
elope with and marry buck negroes, 
as we would be under like circum- 
stances in the South. We confine 
our allegation to American Aboli- 
tionists, because European Aboli- 
tionists, knowing nothing of ne- 
groes by actual observation and 
association, do, many of them, no | 
doubt, believe in their natural 
equality with the whites. 

Our American Abolitionists, every 
one of them, tell (possibly uncon- 
sciously, in some instances) a pal- 
pable lie when they say that they 
believe in the equality of the ne- 
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groes with the whites. Did they 
so believe, they would rejoice when 
their daughters, rising above ill- 
founded prejudices, set the noble 
example of taking to mate big buck 
negroes. The horror which they 
feel and express on such occasions 
is evidence conclusive of the 
strength of their convictions of not 
only the inferiority, but of the 
beastliness of the negro. Every 
sane man and woman in America 
believes the negro to possess much 
beastliness of nature, and looks 
upon intermarriage between the 
races as a beastly connexion; and 
this belief is not even tinctured 
with prejudice, but is a conviction 
forced upon their minds by experi- 
ence, observation, and contact and 
association with negroes. All Abo- 
litionists amongst us consider ne- 
groes, all negroes, as more or less 
beast.y in their nature, and they so 
esteem them, from a process of rea- 
soning based upon actual experi- 
ence, observation and association, 
from early childhood to mature age. 
It is a well-founded opinion, not a 
prejudice. Europeans entertain no 
such opinion of the negro, simply 
because they have had no such op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted 
with his moral and intellectual na- 
ture. They are prejudiced or pre- 
possessed, not we. Our Abolition- 
ists believe in their theory of the 
equality of races, as a theory, but 
revolt at its practical application. 
Their common sense, faith or be- 
lief, deduced from ample premises 
and long experience, which forces 
upon them the conviction that the 
negro is beastly, confirmed as this 
conviction is by the opinions of all 
others who have seen much of the 
negro, is not only a sufficient refu- 
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tation of their philosophical and 
philanthropical theories, but fur- 
nishes the strongest possible of all 
human evidence that the negro, 
though a man, has so much beastli- 
ness of nature, that even his best 
friends, admirers and _ eulogists, 
look upon intermarriage with him 
as a crime against nature. This 
low estimate of the negro is only 
held by those who know him best, 
and the better he is known, the 
lower the estimation becomes. His 
condition for the last three years of 
his liberty has made for him mil- 
lions of enemies, who were before 
that time his friends, and even led 
hundreds of thousands to give in to 
the ingeniously-sustained theory 
that he is not merely beastly, but is 
a beast altogether. 

We consider such doctrine false, 
wicked and mischievous. Wicked, 
because, if a beast, the negro should 
be treated as a beast; on the con- 
trary, we think his inte!lectual and 
moral deficiencies entitle him to be 
cared for asa child, and governed 
as a child. The doctrine is mis- 
chievous, because, by attempting to 
degrade the negro lower than na- 
ture has degraded him, we excite 
compassion for him, beget reaction, 
raise up advocates for him, who, 
beginning by showing he is more 
than a beast, will, in the heat of 
partisanship, end by trying to prove 
that he is a sage and a saint. He 
is, no doubt a man, but a man in- 
capacle of attaining the ordinary 
attributes that distinguish adult 
Caucasian human nature. His cer- 
tainly is not that human na ‘ure 
which we read of in ancient au- 
thors, sacred or profane, nor in mo- 
dern plays or novels, nor such as 
we meet with in our daily inter- 
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course with adult whites. The de- 
finition and description of humani- 
ty, or human nature, must be given 
‘a much wider and more compre- 
hensive scope than it as yet has 
had in order to embrace the negro; 
yet, he is man, and, as such, we 
suppose, has a nature of his ovn— 
so different, however, from ours, 
that no one has seriously attempted 
to portray it. None but a negro 
can ever effect it, for pictures of 
human nature are, for the most 
part, mere portraitures of the 
thoughts, feelings, emotions, &c., of 
the writer. 

What is the value of the univer- 
sal, involuntary conviction of all 
white men who know the negro 
well, that he belongs to a very in- 
ferior, degraded and beastly race ? 
This conviction is not the result of 
formal logic; no one can tell from 
what precise data he formed his es- 
timate of the negro any more than 
he can tell all the facts or reasons 
that led him to the belief that 
neighbor A is a good man, and 
neighbor B a bad man, Sophisti- 
cal attorneys often puzzle and em- 
barrass witnesses by asking for the 
facts and reasons on which their 
opinions are founded. All of our 
judgments, and opinions that are 
truthful and practical, grow up 
gradually, or are intuitive and in- 
voluntary. None but a fool or a 
philosopher uttempts to give rea- 
sons for his ordinary common sense, 
every-day doctrines, judgments and 
opinions. In such cases the fool 


fails, because he cannot reason, and 
the philosopher equally fails, be- 
cause he cannot possibly possess 
sufficient power of abstraction to 
discover and examine into all his 
own processes of thought, and 
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thereby tell how he arrived at his 
most ordinary opinions and conclu- 
sions. 

A man swears to a face or hand- 
writing, and we believe him none 
the less because he can’t tell how 
he arrives at his conclusions. 

Te apply this reasoning, every 
white man in America, f»miliar from 
his birth wiih the negro, comes un- 
consciously, intuitively and invo- 
luntarily to the conclusion that the 
negro is beastly; yet, not one man 
in America could look back upon 
the processes of his own mind and 
tell how he arrived at conclusions 
that have ripened into intense feel- 
ings and ineradicable convictions, 

Ou: ideas of beauty depend chief- 
ly on association. If the negro 
were more virtuous and intellectual 
than the white, instead of being 
disgusted at his physical peculiari- 
ties, those peculiarities would be 
subjects of admiration, and we 
should court alliance with him. 
Our abhorrence for his person re- 
sults entirely from our abhorrence 
of his moral and intellectual attri- 
butes. We are not prejudiced 
against his person, for it is right 
and just to detest a body that is 
always indissolubly connected with 
bad morals and a weak mind. 

To return to our chain of argu- 
ment. If a thousand witnesses, of 
unimpeached veracity, were to swear 
to a face or a hand-writing, with no 
contradictory testimony, would we 
not be bound to credit their testi- 
mony? But all the whites of 
America—some thirty millions—do 
more than swear to the inferiority 
of the negro, for they declare by 
their feelings, their actions, and 
every-day course of life, that they 
consider the negro beastly in his 
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nature. Men may simulate opin- 
ions, and swear falsely to a face or 
hand-writing, but they cannot simu- 


late strong feelings, and the current’ 


actions and course of life. 

Rejecting the infants, and we 
have twenty-five millions of whites 
attesting, by the whole conduct of 
their lives, by their res gesta, by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that could 
not possibly be fabricated, that they 
deeply feel that the negro is not 
only an inferior, but that he is little 
better than a beast. Was ever any 
fact proved in court of justice by a 
tithe of such testimony? If we re- 
ject it, we must reject human testi- 
mony altogether—nay, each man 
must reject his own testimony, and 
disbelieve Lis own involuntary and 
necessitous beliefs. 

When we begun this article, we 
did not premeditate or intend the 
sole argument which we have thus 
far employed; yet it has grown 
under our pen until we fear we 
might but weaken and mar it by 
analyzing the peculiar moral and 
mental deficiencies of the negro as 
exhibited throughout all time and 
under all situations and circum- 
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stances in which he has been plac- 
ed, or. by which he has been sur- 
rounded. 

Mankind at large look at negro 
character in the concrete, and, so 
looking at it, have found the unani- 
mous verdict, that he is a fool, a 
knave, with a considerable touch of 
the beast about him. 

We might not strengthen this 
verdict by taking his character to 
pieces, analyzing it, and showing its 
many deficiencies. “ Fumumesx fral- 
zone” is a fault as common and as 
much to be avoided in logic as in 
rhetoric. You, Mr. Edi or, as a 
lawyer, have witnessed hundreds of 
instances where young attorneys 
have overlaid and weakened their 
strong points, by making too many 
points. 

For the present we will rest the 
issue of tle inferiority of the ne- 
gro upon the evidence and opinions 
of twenty-five millions of witnesses, 
all experts; for if Americans, with 
their opportunities of knowledge, 
don’t understand negro character, 
why, then, Americans will never 
understand anything. G. F. 





POETRY. 


No cell can hold, no chain can fetter me; 
My kingdom is the boundless realm of thought; 
I swing thro’ space untrammeled, light and free, 
My work by aid of swift-winged words is wrought; 
All that in earth or heaven lies concealed, 
Nature’s mysterious works for good or ill, 
To me must be unveiled and clear revealed, 
For nothing bounds the poet’s art and skill; 
Yet greater beauty can I never find, 


Than in.a lovely form—a lovely mind. 
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HORRIBLE PERSECUTION IN THE SOUTH. 


To the Editor of The Old Guard:— 
The reading of the March number 
of Tue Orv Guarp leads one to 
suppose that you will give publicity 
at the North to a statement of facts 
that occurred in Georgia just after 
the surrender of the Confederates. 
‘The narrative will, perhaps, give an 
idea of the sufferings and oppres- 
sion of the people of the South 
better than any of your readers 
have yet had. The statement, as 
much condensed as possible, is as 
follows: 

After the fall of the Confederate 
Capitol, some of the banks in Rich- 
mond removed their specie and 
books, and brought them, from 
place to place, along with the trains 
of the Government depa’tments, to 
the village of Washington, Wilkes 
county, Georgia. At this point, 
the utter collapse of the cause be- 
coming apparent, the retrograde 
movement ceased, the officials of 
the Confederacy separated, and this 
specie, under the charge of the 
bank officers, was deposited in a 
vault, in Washington, for safe keep- 
ing. After a brief rest, it was de- 
termined by those who had it in 
charge to return to Richmond over 
the country roads. Accordingly, in 
July, I believe, the specie was re- 
loaded upon wagons, and the train 
moved off, in open daylight, on the 
road to Abbeville, South Carolina, 
under the charge of Mr. Taylor, of 
Richmond, an old man, and cashier 


of the Bank of Virginia. The first 
night they camped at one Mrs. 
Moss’s house, fifteen miles from 
Washington, and in the night the 
train was attacked, and robbed of a 
large quantity of gold—over one 
hundred thousand dollars—by a 
party of deserters and disbanded 
soldiers, probably from both armies, 
who had infested this unfrequented 
section for months. 

The information of this robbery 
coming to the Federal authorities 
at Augusta, a short time after, 
General Edward A. Wild visited 
the scene of the robbery, near Dan- 
burgh, Wilkes county, Georgia, with 
an escort of twelve negro soldiers, 
commanded by one Lieutenant Sea- 
ton, of Captain Alfred Cooley’s 
company, 156th Regiment, New 
York Volunteers. This party im- 
mediately arrested some of the 
neighboring citizens, among whom 
were a family consisting of A. D. 
Chenault, a Methodist preacher, his 
brother, John Chenault, and a son 
of the latter, A. F. Chenault, about 
eighteen years old. The first and 
last named are exceedingly corpu- 
lent persons, eacu weighing over 
two hundred pouvds. These three 
well esteemed and worthy citizens 
were ordered by General Wild to 
produce the stolen money, and 
upon their failure to do so, were 
tied up, and actually suspended by 
their thumbs, with a view of extort- 
ing confessions about the money. 
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Rev. A. D. Chenault was hung up 
twice by the thumbs, until his suf- 
ferings, by reason of his great 
weight, were horr.ble in the ex- 
treme, and his groans induced Gen- 
eral Wild to release him. John N. 
Chenault and his son were kept 
suspended until both fainted, and 
then they were cut down. They 
were then sent under guard to 
Washingtcn, about seventeen miles 
distant. During the scene above, 
General Wild and Lieutenant Sea- 
ton were both present, directing 
and witnessing the proceedings. 

By the order of General Wild, 
Mrs. J. N. Chenault, having then 
an infant a few months old, was 
also carried under guard to Wash- 
ington, and confined, for two or 
three days, in a room of the Court- 
House, on bread and water. Her 
infant she was comp lled to leave 
at home. He refused all proposi- 
tions to release her, although bail 
was tendered to an enormous 
amount by the citizens. 

Also, by the direction of General 
Wild, a young daughter of J. N. 
Chenault, about sixteen years of 
age, was subjected to a search, ef- 
fected thoroughly by Lieutenant 
Seaton, who caused her to be strip- 
ped in his presence. When the last 
garment upon her person was 
reached, she endeavored to conceal 
her shame by throwing herself upon 
a bed, and using its covering to 
protect her person. But no refuge 
availed. This young lady is as re- 
spectable and virtuous as any in all 
the land. 

All the indignities and cruelties 
to which each member of this fami- 
ly was subjected failed to adduce 
any evidence whatever implicating 
any one in the robbery, or indicat- 
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ing that they knew anything what- 
ever of the parties or tue moncy. 

General J. B. Steedman was at 
that time on duty in Augusta, and, 
upon complaint of these facts being 
made, he sent an officer of his staff 
to investigate them. This officer, 
after several days spent in examina- 
tion of witnesses, returned, well sa- 
tisfied—if his own expressions were 
to be credited—of the truth of the 
charges against General Wild. 
General Wild was soon after re- 
moved, it was currently believed, 
by General Steedman’s order. It 
was also said that formal charges 
were preferred against him; nor has 
any one ever heard that he was in 
any way he'd accountable for the 
atrocities he perpetrated, or even 
reprimanded for them. 

I could recount other acts done 
by this officer in the limits of this 
town and county, scarcely less in- 
famous than the foregoing. In 
this far off corner of a down-trod- 
den country, this man, backed by 
the power of bayonets, and under 
the authority of his commission in 
the United States aimy, ruled for a 
time, with an iron hand, over an 
oppressed race—of white men and 
women. We never knew where he 
came from, nor whither he went, 
nor aught of his accountability. So 
was the South then in the h..nds of 
the military oppressor, every com- 
munity suffering the indignities 
that any passing squad of soldiers 
chose to inflict. And so is the 
South still—at the mercy of vindic- 
tive and irresponsible rulers—and 
we know well that the people of the 
North never know the half of the 
wrongs under which we suffer. 

The facts of the case above de- 
tailed will be vouched for by every 


. 
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citizen of this village, and many of 
the surrounding country. I refer 
you to Hon. Garnett Andrews, Hon. 
Wm. M. Reese, Dr. J. J. Robertson; 
also, to D. G. Cottiny, who, being a 
member of the present Georgia 
Convention, and editor of the Na- 
tional Republican, at Augusta, may 
be consider.d by some as a more 
impartial witness. The facts are all 
well known to him, I believe. 


Upon these facts it is not neces- 
sary that I comment, or indulge in 
denunciation. They are not written 
in any spirit of malevolence, but 
solely with a view to make truth 
public, for the good of all who are 
disposed to know it. 

Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James H. ALEXANDER. 
Washington, Ga., March 3, 1868. 





PENDLETON’S PLAN. 


Bur one forcible objection is 
brought against what is known as 
Pendleton’s plan for paying the Fe- 
deral debt, by the Mongrel press, 
and that is, that it will produce such 
an inflation’ as to render greenbacks 
comparatively worthless, and there- 
by fall wit crushing effect upon the 
masses. In order that our readers 
shall hear Mr. Pendleton himself on 
this subject, we give below an ex- 
tract from his Milwaukee speech : 

“And now I say not only that 
these bonds are payable in legal-ten- 
der, but that they ought to be paid 
as soon as it is possible to do so. I 
do not know that it is possible to 
pay them as fast as they mature, 
even in currency; but I do know 
that every possible effort ought to 
be made to doit. But at this point 
Iam met with the statement that 
this policy will cause the issue of an 
immense amount of paper, and thus 
so far inflate the currency as to de- 
stroy its value, and bring disaster 
upon the country. Now, gentlemen, 
let me examine this objection. Mr. 
McCulloch, in his last monthly re- 
port, stated that the public debt 


which bears interest is comprised in 
three kinds; that three hundred 
millions of this debt could not be re- 
deemed before 1874; that three hun- 
dred millions more could not be re- 
deemed before 1881; and that the 
rest of the debt, amounting to near- 
ly seventeen hundred millions of 
dollars, is made up of five-twenties 
and bonds which bear interest in 
currency. Seventeen hundred mil- 
lions of five-twenties and bonds 
which bear interest in currency, may 
be redeemed within the next five 
years. I cannot state to you the 
exact time nor the exact proportions 
in which these bonds may be re- 
deemed. I mean these five-twen- 
ties. Their very name implies that 
when five years shall elapse after 
their issue, the Government may 
pay them; but it need not pay them 
until twenty years shall have elapsed. 
I maintain that these five-twenty 
bonds should be paid as fast as it is 
possible to do so without inflating 
the currency beyond a safe and just 

point. And it is my business now 

to show you how that can be done. 

The unliquidated debt of the United 
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States consists of greenbacks and 
claims which have not been adjust- 
ed, and amounts to eight hundred 
millions of dollars. It pays no in- 
terest. The policy of the Republi- 
can party is to convert, in whole or 
part, these $800,000,000 of unliqui- 
dated debt into bonds, which pay 
six per cent. interest in gold. Now, 
what will be the effect? It converts 
a debt which bears no interest into 
a debt which bears interest in gold; 
it will add to the expense of the Go- 
vernment $48,000,000 in gold—for 
that is the interest on $800,000,000. 
It will increase the number of those 
who do not pay taxes, and increase 
the burdens of those who do pay 
taxes. It will add to the untaxed 
property of the country. It will 
convert active into inactive capital. 
If any portion is converted, the 
same proportionate result will fol- 
low. Now, I maintain that this 
system ought not to go on, that this 
debt ought not to be converted, that 
this capital ought not to be locked 
up, and that this large number of 
people ought not to be exempted 
from taxation, and that this addi- 
tional burden of $48,000,000 should 
not be imposed. The Republicans 
say they can—I know they ought to 
be able to—pay this amount from 
the current revenue. If you look 
at the report made to-day in the 
evening papers by telegraph, you 
will see the National Banks have 
$338,000,000 of the bonds of the 
United States deposited in the 
Treasury as security for their cir- 
culation. You know how these Na- 
tional Banks are established. A 
man buys the bonds of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, 
and deposits them in Washington, 
and receives the interest on them 
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year by year at six per cent. in gold, 
He receives ninety per cent. of bank 
paper ; he brings them home here 
to your own city, establishes a bank, 
issues these notes, and derives the 
interest of six, or ten, or twenty per 
cent., as the case may be, when you 
borrow them. Three hundred and 
thirty-eight millions of these bonds 
ere, by the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, deposited to-day 
as security in the vaults of the Trea- 
sury. Three hundred millions of 
bank paper are issued on the faith 
of these bonds. Now, gentlemen, I 
maintain that this circulation ought 
to be called in; that $300,000,000 of 
these bonds ought to be redeemed 
with legal-tender, which will take the 
place of that bank circulation. 
What would be the effect of this? 
The $17,000,000 of interest-bearing 
bonds would be reduced $14,000,- 
000, and $1°,000,000 in gold would 
be saved to the Government from 
the interest which is paid to the 
bankers for the bonds which they 
have deposited. Now, then, sup- 
pose you take these $18,000,000 of 
interest which is saved, and add it to 
the $48,000,000 which these gentle- 
men say they can pay from the cur- 
rent revenue, and you have $66,000,- 
000 in gold year by year, and if you 
convert that sum into greenbacks, at 
140, you have ninety-two millions of 
dollars a year, and if this is appro- 
priated as a sinking fund, you can 
pay off the whole debt in less than 
thirteen years, without adding one 
dollar to your taxation, or one dol- 
lar to the circulating medium. [Ap- 
plause.} Bearin mind that I am 
trying to convince you that these 
bonds can be paid in greenbacks 
without inflating the currency. 
Bear in mind this can be accom- 
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plished in twelve or fourteen years, 
without the addition of one dollar 
to your taxation, or one dollar to 
your circulating medium. And now 
bear in mind, also, that I have not 
touched the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, which, in 1866, amounted to 
five hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars; nor have I attacked the ex- 
penditures of that year of Radical 
administration. But now set the 
radical reformer to work. Let him 
cut off every extravagance—lop off 
every unnecessary expenditure. Let 
him reduce the current expenses of 
the Government to $150,000,000 a 
year—I mean expenses independent 
of the interest on the public debt— 
though it ought to be reduced to 
$100,000,000; that would be twenty- 
five millions more than Mr. Bu- 
chanan expended ; that would be 
as much in one year as Andrew 
Jackson expended in any of the four 
years of his administration. But 
let the expenditure be reduced to 
$150,000,000, and what do you have? 
$150,000,000 for current expenses, 
$130,000,000 for interest upon the 
public debt, and $92,000,000 for a 
sinking fund, as I have described, 


constituting an aggregate of $372,- 
000,000, and if you take that from 
the revenue of 1866, which amount- 
ed to $360,000,000, you have a ba- 
lance of $188,000,000, which you 
may add to your sinking fund, and 
thus bring it up to $280,000,000 an- 
nually, And with that you can in 
five years pay every cent of the prin- 
cipal and interest upon your public 
debt, without the addition of a dol- 
lar to the circulating medium of the 
country. (Appleuse.) As the debt 
is diminished, the interest will be 
diminished also, and the sinking 
fund proportionately increased. 
When five years shall have passed, 
you can reduce $150,000,000 of your 
taxation, and yet be able to pay the 
$200,000,000 which falls due in 1874. 
Then you can reduce your taxation 
$200,000,000 more; and by recalling 
your greenbacks as the great bur- 
den of taxation is reduced, you will 
be able to pay the debt maturing in 
1881, and at the same time to return 
to the constitutional currency of the 
country. And yet, you see that I 
have not proposed to increase the 
taxes, or add one farthing to the 
currency.” 





. 


EPIGRAM. 


Ulysses the sage, as old Homer avers, 
When the S.rens with songs sought to lure, 

With pellets of wax closed his ears from the sounds, 
And past them, from danger secure. 

Our hero, no sage, by no precedent bound, 
Not using his wax in the old Crelian way, 

Has been caught by the Radical Sirens—what then? 
Give him whacks on the ears, Mr. President, pray. 
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IS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY UNITED? 


In a somewhat extended editorial 
experience, we have had to write 
many articles which were dictated 
far more by a sense of duty than of 
pleasure; but we cannot call to 
mind an instance when we were 
compeiled to perform a more un- 
welcome task than the writing of 
this article. We cannot, however, 
with honor, dodge the responsi- 
bility. No one has been more truly 
anxious than we have to see the 
Democratic party united; and to 
this end we have steadily avoided 
the betrayal of a preference for any 
particular person for office. We 
have had no candidate. Our only 
concern has been for the triumph 
of those principles which can alone, 
secure peace and liberty to our 
country. We know that there can 
be no permanent peace except upon 
the foundations of self-government 
and liberty. Liberty is peace. Des- 
potism is eternal war. ‘he right 
of every State to be the sole dis- 
penser of its own domestic institu- 
tions is as necessary to freedom as 
the heart is to the life of the hu- 
man body. But we were willing to 
bury the record of those who have 
joined in the war upon this funda- 
mental principle of self-government, 
provided, for the future, there is to 
be a return to those ancient doc- 
trines on which the Democratic 
party stood with unfalte ing tena- 
city, from the foundation of the 
Union until the beginning of the 


negro war. We have stood up for 
a return of these principles, because 
we saw no other possible hope for 
the salvation of the country. Dur- 
ing the war, we stood (amid what a 
storm of violence the whole country 
knows) upon precisely the same 
platform of principles that the De- 
mocratic party of every State stood 
upon at the beginning of the war. 
It was the same platform the party 
had occupied, without deviation, 
from 1787 to 1861. While the 
leaders quite generally deserted 
those sacred principles, and fled to 
the tents of the enemy, we remain- 
ed with the masses of the party, on 
board the old ship which was 
launched by Jefferson. It was that 
of State sovereignty and sclf-gov- 
ernment. At the close of the war, 
it was a question with some whether 
the principles of free government 
had not been entirely thrown down 
by it—whether it was worth while 
to attempt to build again upon the 
foundations of freedom laid by our 
fathers. We know that the whole 
body of the Democracy professed 
horror at the idea of going into the 
consolidated despotic system which 
strips the States of their sovereign 
individuality, and leaves every one 
of them, North and South, exposed 
to the abominations of negro equa- 
lity, and a hundred other calami- 
ties, which the tyranny of an infu- 
riated Congress may at any time 
invent. Against this system of con- 
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solidation, every Democratic paper 
planted itself, and the party uni- 
versally responded. None weré 
mor2 happy fhan we at this evi- 
dence of a determination to return 
to the safe ani sacred principles on 
which the Union was originally 
formed. None could be more anxi- 
ous than we that a veil of oblivion 
should be drawn over the gulf of 
blood-in which s» many Democrats 
worked with the anti-Democratic, 
or consolidating party. But it soon 
became painfully evident that many 
who had been wandering from the 
fold of Democracy, or from the vital 
princples of Democracy, were de- 
termined to keep up a war upon 
those who had not. And others, 
who were less belligerent, thought, 
as a matter of policy, it would be 
best for none who had refused to 
support the Lincoln administration 
to take any part, except to quietly 
and humbly vote for those who had. 
The modesty of this proposition 
might have secured universal ap- 
proval but for its extreme foolish- 
ness. How would it be possible, 
under such a rule, to prevent large 
numbers of the masses of the party, 
who hate the very thought of the 
war with undying bitterness, from 
bolting out-right, or staying at 
home in unutterable disgust? The 
Kighth Congressional District of 
Ohio is an example of what the 
whole country would be under such 
a rule as this. Any man of ordi- 
nary sagacity must see that there is 
no hope of a Democratic success 
except upon the rule of silence upon 
passed differences, and perfect bar- 
mony upon present issues. And 
that such a happy state of things 
does not exist at the present time, 
we charge, is solely the fault of 


those who have come back to the 
party from the Lincoln camp. Less 
than one-third of the Democratic 
press of the North supported the 
Lincoln war; and the two-thirds 
which did not support it have 
evinced a willingness to keep silence 
upon that horrid event which has 
produced all our present ruin. It 
is the one-third which is the cause 
of the threatened disruption of the 
party. The campaign in New 
Hampshire affords an illustration of 
the bad faith of what was called the 
“War Democracy.” It is now dis- 
covered that the Democratic nomi- 
nee, Mr. Sinclaire, was defeated by 
the treachery of that class. The 
letter of Mr. Butterfield, the Secre- 
tary of the State Committee, re- 
signing his place, boldly charges 
that nothing but treachery prevent- 
ed the success of the Democratic 
ticket. A letter from Washington 
to the Brooklyn Eagle, of the date 
of March 11th, fully discloses the 
animus of some of these men. It 
says: “Some six weeks ago I had 
the pleasure of conversing with 
Mr. Sinclaire, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Governor, in New Hamp- 
shire, and cf ascertaining his ante- 
cedents. Although a good man, I 
was convinced he was a heavy load 
to carry. He ought not to have 
been nominated, and I sincerely 
believe our national cause is bene- 
fited in his defeat. Had he suc- 
ceeded in New Hampshire, we 
should have had forced upon us, in 
July, Pendleton, or some similar 
candidate.” A professed Demo- 
cratic editor, of New York city, also 
declared that it was the best thing 
for the party that it should be 
beaten in New Hampshire in order 
to rebuke “Copperheadism,” and 
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he proceeded to read Judge Black, 
Governor Thomas H. Seymour, Mr. 
Pendleton, and Mr. Voorhees out 
of the Democratic party, and to 
place at its head as leaders General 
Sherman and Frank Blair. Another 
New York paper, professing to be 
Democratic—a Sunday paper—also 
rejoiced at the defeat of the party 
in New Hampshire, because gentle- 
men like the Hon. Henry Clay 
Dean were invited to speak in the 
State. Mr. Dean is confessedly one 
of the most powerful stump speak- 
ers in the country; but, instead of 
having supported the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, as the paper here re- 
ferred to did, he was thrown into 
prison by it, for no other crime 
than just remaining consistenly on 
the platform where the Democratic 
party had stood from the founda- 
tion of the Government. And, al- 
though his speeches were among 
the ablest and the mest effective de- 
livered in New Hampshire, as we 
are assured by Democrats from that 
State, yet see what a howl of lies 
has been set up at him by the whole 
Mongrel press, whether of the pure 
Mongrel stripe, or of the mulatio- 
Democratic complexion. When a 
professed Democratic paper makes 
itself the medium of publishing the 
assaults of the Mongrel press upon 
Democratic orators, we may be, as 
a general thing, pretty sure that 
some sort of political rottenness 
lies at the bottom. And, while these 
traitors to the party are conniving 
at its defeat, they fling the charge 
of the misfortune upon men whom 
they hate, only because they have 
never wandered from the principles 
of Democracy. They have the ef- 
frontery to denounce those who 
bore no part in a war which has 
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destroyed not only the Union, but 
overthrown the very foundations of 
free government. The man who 
can look upon the shreds into 
which our country has been torn by 
the war, and not hide his | ead for 
shame at the thought that he help- 
ed it on, must be made of brass. 
We were willing to leave him to his 
own regrets, under the cover of per- 
fect silence. But, as if haunted 
with a sense of shame which he 
cannot forget, and dare not forgive 
even himself, he has brought the 
malignant spirit.of the Lincoln 
camp back into the Democratic 
pariy. And it is he who is disturb- 
ing the party with a howl of vio- 
lence against its truest and best 
men, who could neither be tempted 
out of Democracy by bribery nor 
driven out by threats. This folly 
must stop, or the Lincolnized “ De- 
mocracy” will be left quietly, but 
firmly and eternally, to itself. It 
must stop. If this stupendous and 
impudent folly and crime called 
“loyalty” is to enthrone itself per- 
manently upon the ruins of Ameri- 
can liberty and self-government, it 
shall sit, not in the name of Demo- 
cracy, but in that of the party 
which rightly owns it. It is easy 
to have silence upon this guilty 
past, but it is impossible to perma- 
nently engraft the principles and 
crimes of the war upon the Demo- 
cratic party. The Democrats who 
hated the war are as seven to ten, 
to those who supported it. Those 
who hated the war remained stead- 
fast in the ancient faith of Demo- 
cracy; those who supported it de- 
serted that faith. Now, it is de- 
manded that the seven-tenths submit 
all things into the hands of the 
three-tenths, and, furthermore, con- 
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sent to be abused for the privilege 
of quietly voting only for some 
Lincoln-stained nominee! If the 
devil himself had hatched tiis pro- 
gramme, it could not have been 
more highly charged with the ele- 
ments of just and certain defeut. 
The moment that this Lincoln- 
stained minority of the party saw 
that the mind of the Democratic 
masses was gradually and firmly 
pointing to some distinguished 
civilian statesman and patriot as 
the nominee of the party, they took 
the alarm, and began to plot to de- 
feat this clearly-announced prefer- 
ence of the masses, and to labor to 
impress the public mind that no 
one would answer for a Democratic 
nominee who did not wear the en- 
sign of blood and despotism upon 
his shoulders. That is, the Demo- 
cratic nominee must be dressed up, 
like a dandy-jack riding upon the 
back of an ass, in those ensigns 
which the Democratic masses hate 
as they do the devil. Tiere is sa- 
gacity for you. And there is mo- 
desty for you. This magazine faith- 
fully indicated, more than a month 
before the meeting, at Washing.on, 
of the “National Committee,” that 
the first step in the programme to 
cheat the masses of their choice of 
a nominee was to take the Conven- 
tion away from the preat agricul- 
tural center, and bring it here to 
New York, the centre of the bond- 
holding interest, and the focal point 
of all the political corruption in the 
land. Just before the meeting of 
the Committee, the bondholders’ 
organ came out with a puff for a 
distinguished civilian of the West, 
for the purpose of disarming their 
vigilance and tempting them into 
the trap of easily consenting to let 


the Convention go into the bosom 
of the bondholders. It was only a 
trap. The agricultural section will 
yet see that it was a great mistake 
that the timely alarm given by us 
was not heeded. The secret ropes 
which were used to bring about this 
result are in our possession, to- 
gether with the whole programme 
for resolving the Democratic party 
into a bondholders’ ring, to be led 
by tape and shoulder-straps. The 
next plan was to defeat, if possible, 
the Democratic nominee for Gov- 
nor of New Hampshire, because he 
“was a Copperhead,” and hence 
this language of the Washington 
letter: “‘Z sincerely believe our na- 
tional cause is benefited by his defeat. 
Had he succeeded in New Hampshire, 
we should have had forced vpon us, 
in July, Pendleton, or some similar 
candidate.” Hence also the shame- 
less assaults upon every true Demo- 
crat, without exception, who spoke 
in New Hampshire. But the mea- 
sure of the cup of conspiracy is not 
yet fall, and will not be until the 
meeting of the Convention, when 
down-right bribery is to be tried, 
with a sufficient number of dele- 
gates to give the bondholders and 
Lincoln-shoulder-straps the control. 
This is the programme. This is 
the conspiracy. It will be tried 
with a determination which alone 
can spring from avarice and faction, 
But, if successful, it will be only the 
first step of the most disastrous and 
ignominious defeats thet ever over- 
took a party. We say this, not as 
a threat, but asa physician is some- 
times compelled to inform his pa- 
tient that he is “struck with death.” 
A generalized and bondholderized 
Democratic party is “struck with 
death.” It wili be a party of leaders 
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without a people—of rich men, de- 
scrted and despised by the poor. 
“But,” it will be asked, “do you 
consider it impossible to elect a De- 
mocratic President ?” By no means; 
on the contrary, we consider the 
Democratic party certain to elect, if 
it has the sagacity to let alone all 
the dead issues, and the represen- 
tatives of dead issues, and present, 
with fiery zeal, those only which are 
living and burning in the public 
mind. On the most living and 
burning of all issues in the brains 
of the masses, viz.: negro equality, 
or negro voting, the Democratic 
party alone can win. This would 
be sufficient, if there were no other. 
And this is the greatest question of 
all. It involves all there is of our 
future. It underlies, not only the 
purity of Caucasian blood, but alco 
the perfection of Caucasian civiliza- 
tion in America. And there is no 
question on which such intense ha- 
tred and wild enthusiasm can be 
aroused. But, then, there is an- 
other question of great power be- 
fore the masses, and that is, this 
one about the taxes. It is in vain 
to cheat the people with postpone- 
ments and palliatives on this sub- 
ject. This horrible load of taxation 
must be lifted. The poor must be 
relieved from this great wrong of 
bearing all the burdens, as they do 
under the present system, and the 
rich must be taxed precisely accord- 
ing to their wealth of every descrip- 
tion. The-system that taxes the 
poor man’s cow and sheep, and lets 
off free of all taxes the rich man’s 
bonds, must be thrown down. The 
whole system must be thrown down. 
The debt must be lifted from the 
necks of the people. If not ore 
way, it surely will by another. Any 
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attempt to postpone this question 
will only bring it down at last with 
a terrible crash upon those whose 
avarice blinds their judgment. It 
is not impossible that the bond- 
holders may bribe a number of the 
Democratic Convention, but they 
cannot bribe the hunger and want 
that are sure to come out of the 
bowels of this debt. The five hun- 
gry senses cannot be bribed. The 
wrath which springs out of destitu- 
tion and a burning sense of wrong 
cannot be bribed. The issue must 
be met. Dodging and deception 
will bein vain. Does some one say, 
“We must not raise the question of 
finance?” But it is raised—it is 
tremendously up, and it will be im- 
possible to lay it by party conjur- 
ing. 

These issues, above named, em- 
brace, in one way and another, the 
whole of the reconstruction des- 
petism of the Rump. They em- 
brace all there is of a wise and 
thorough campaign at the present 
time. With thése we would be sure 
to win, if all loyally dodges are left 
in silence, and the whole of the 
late war forgotten. It is passed; 
and now the thing for us to do is to 
save our country from its conse- 
quences if we can. The war is 
passed, but its consequences are 
terribly here. We must grapple 
with them, ard must conquer them, 
or go down in despotism and ruin. 
But, at any rate, we may be sure 
that the Democratic party will 
never be brought into power on a 
platform of Biack Republican prin- 
ciples. Let the past go; but the 
future must show a revival of De- 
mocratic liberty, or that is gone 
too. Another thing is indispensi- 


ble—those who were so unfortunate 
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as to get their fingers caught in the 
Lincoln trap must stop abusing 
those who did not. To think of 
uniting the Democratic party other- 
wise is an idle dream. On these 
conditions, the Democratic party is 
united. Those who have never 
strayed from Democracy neither 
need uniting nor reconstruction; 
they are there, and they will be 


there forever. Let those who have 
strayed only unite themselves, and 
the union of the party is complete. 
Let them give up this foolish busi- 
ness of trying to defend their con- 
nexion with Lincoln, by abusing 
those who were less unfortunate— 
that is, let them keep the peace, 
and it will not be broken. 





HISTORY OF THE TENURE OF OFFICE BILL 


Ir is impossible to give a better 
idea of the crime committed in the 
impeachment and trial of the Pre- 
sident, than to publish a simple his- 
tory of the Tenure of Office Bill, on 
which the charges were based. The 
debates containing this history will 
be found in the Conjressional Globe 
of Jan. 11, Feb. 7 and 20, 1867. 
This bill was first introduced in the 
Senate by Williams, of Oregon, and 
the first section reads as follows : 

“That every person, (excepting 
the Secretaries of State, of the Trea- 
sury, of War, of the Navy, and of 
the Interior, the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, and the Attorney-General, ) 
holding any civil office to which he 
has been appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, 
and every person who shall hereaf- 
ter be appointed to any such office, 
and shall become duly qualified to 
act therein, is, and shall be, entitled 
to hold such office until a successor 
shall have been in like manner ap- 
pointed and duly qualitied, except 
herein otherwise provided.” 

As originally presented, the bill, 


in terms, excepts all the members of 
the Cabinet. But in the House of 
Representatives, this exception was 
stricken out. In this shape it came 
back to the Senate, and that body 
refused to concur in the alteration 
made by the House. But the House 
insisted on retaining its amendment, 
and a commitiee of conference was 
agreod upon. 

The House appointed Messrs. 
Schenck, of Ohio, Williams, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Wilson, of Iowa, as its 
Committee ; and Messrs. Williams, 
of Oregon, Sherman, of Ohio, and 
Buckalew, of Pa., were appointed 
on the part of the Senate, 

This Committee agreed upon the 
following report : : 

“That the Senate agree to the 
first amendment, as follows: at the 
end of section one of said bill insert 
the following words : 

“ Provided, That the Secretaries 
of State, of the Treasury, of War, 
of the Navy, and of the Interior, 
the Postmaster-General, and the 
Attorney-General, shall hold their 
offices respectively tor and during 
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the term of the President by whom 
they have been appointed, and for 
one month thereafter, subject to re- 
moval by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

This report was concurred in by 
both Houses, and forms the law 
which the President is accused of 
violating. The point made by the 
President is, that as Mr. Stanton 
was not appointed by him, the act 
cannot apply to Stanton’s case. It 
will be seen that no Senator pre- 
tended that the bill would operate 
against Mr. Johnson at the time of 
its passage. Senator Howard, of 
Michigan, remarked that the bill 
was a most important one, and he 
wanted its effect explained. The 
originator of it, Mr. Williams, ex- 
plained his views as follows : 

“T think there is no difficulty in 
understanding this report, as it 
. amounts to the adoption of the 
amendment proposed by the House 
of Representatives, with certain 
qualifications. It will be remem- 
bered that the House put the heads 
of departments on the same footing 
with other civil officers, and pro- 
vided that they should not at any 
time be removed without the advice 
and ccnsent of the Senate. Objec- 
tion was made to that, because it 
was said that when a new President 
came into office he might be com- 
pelled to have a Cabinet not of his 
own selection. This amendmert 
provides that when the term of office 
of the President expires, the offices of 
members of the Cabinet shall also ex- 
pire, with a provision that they may 
continue in office for one month, 
so as to enable the incoming Presi- 


dent to arrange his new Cabinet. 
* * * * * 


“TJ will add that I have from the 
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beginning of this controversy re- 
garded this as quite an immaterial 
matter, notwithstanding the fact 
that the two Houses have been very 
tenacious in the respective positions 
they have taken, for I have no doubt 
that any Cabinet minister who has 
a particle of self-respect—and I can 
hardly suppose that any man would 
occupy so responsible an office with- 
out having that feeling—would de- 
cline to remain in the Cabinet after 
the President had said to him that 
his presence was no longer needed. 
As a matter of course, the effect of 
this provision will amount to very 
little one way or the other; for I 
presume that whenever the Presi- 
dent sees proper to rid himself of 
an offensive or disagreeable Cabinet 
minister, he will only have to signi- 
fy that desire and the minister will 
retire, and a new appointment be 
made ; but it was considered by the 
Committee of Conference that this 
report was in accordance with the 
spirit of the bill, and the only one 
upon which we could agree. So far 
as I was concerned, I would rather 
have receded entirely from the posi- 
tion taken by the Senate, than to 
have lost this bill, for I consider the 
bill of very great value, and I am 
very anxious to see it pass.” 

It will be seen by this exp!ana- 
tion of the originator of the Tenure 
of Office Bill, that Mr. Johnson has 
not transcended the expectations of 
its authors at the time of its pas- 
sage. The use which has been made 
of the act, is one which they declared 
was not contemplated, and could 
not be applied. 

The following extract from Sena- 
tor Sherman’s speech on the occa- 
sion, is a sufficient condemnation of 
the use they have made of it: 
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“T agreed to the report of the 
Conference Committee with a good 
deal of reluctance. The Senate had 
by two deliberate votes declared its 
purpose not to make the duration 
of the Cabinet officers fixed by any 
time, but that they should hold their 
offices at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent ; and that was the original de- 
sign in the creation of their offices ; 
but the general purpose of this bill 
is so very important, it establishes 
so salutary a reform, that I thought 
it not to be endangered by a dispute 
on a collaterai question. The House 
conferees, and the House by two 
votes, were very tenacious upon the 
subject, and there seemed to bea 
probability that the bill would be 
lost upon a question that was colla- 
teral and unimportant. I take it 
that no case can arise, or is likely 
to arise, where a Cabinet minister 
will attempt to hold on to his office 
after his chief desires his removal. 
I can scarcely conceive of such a 
case. I think that no gentleman, 
no man with any sense of honor, 
would hold a position as a Cabinet 
officer after his chief desires his re- 
moval, and therefore the slightest 
intimation on the part of the Pre- 
sident would always secure the re- 
signation of a Cabinet officer. For 
this reason I do not wish to jeopard 
this bill by an unimportant and col- 
lateral question. 

“The proposition now submitted 
by the Conference Committee is that 
a Cabinet minister shall hold his of- 
fice during the life or the term of 
the President who appointed him. 
If the President dies, the Cabinet 
goes out; if the President is re- 
moved for cause by impeachment, 
the Cabinet goes out; at the expi- 
ration of the term of the President's 


office, the Cabinet goes out; so that 
the Government will not be embar- 
rassed by an attempt by a Cabinet 
officer to hold on to his office des- 
pite the wish of the President, or a 
change in the Presidency.” 

Senator Doolittle said : 

“Now let us look at the facts. 
The Secretary of War was appoint- 
ed by Mr. Lincoln during his first 
term ; he never has been appointed 
since. Mr. Lincoln gave him no ap- 
pointment during his second term, 
but he held over. So of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and so of the Se- 
cretary of State. The Secretary of 
the Interior, to be sure, and the 
Postmaster-General, and the Attor- 
ney-General, have been appointed 
by Mr. Johnson since the Presiden- 
tial office devolved on him ; and by 
the terms of this law the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, and the Attorney-General, 
must remain during Mr. Johnson’s 
term; but the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, and the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, according to 
the terms of this provision, may be 
removed by him to-morrow.” 

To this Mr. Sherman replied : 

“We do not legislate in order to 
keep in the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secre- 
tary of State. 

* * * * 

“That the Senate had no such 
purpose is shown by its vote twice 
to make this exception. That this 
provision does not apply to the pre- 
sent case is shown by the fact that 
its language is so formed as not to 
apply to the present President. The 
Senator shows that himself, and ar- 
gues truly that it would not prevent 
the present President from remov- 
ing the Secretary of War, the Secre- 














tary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of State. And if I supposed that 
either of these gentlemen was so 
wanting in manhood, in honor, as 
to hold his place after the politest 
intimation by the President of the 
United States that bis services were 
no longer needed, I certainly, as a 
Senator, would consent to his re- 
moval at any time, and so would we 
all.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said : 

“Tt did seem to the Committee, 
after a great deal of consultation 
and reflection, that it was right and 
just that the Chief Executive of the 
nation, in selecting these named se- 
cretaries, who, by law, and by the 
practice of the country, and officers 
analogous to whom, by the practice 
of all oiher countries, are the confi- 
dential advisers of the Executive 
respecting the administration of all 
his departments, should be persons 
who were personally agreeable to him, 
in whom he could place entire confi- 
dence and reliance, and that when- 
ever it should seem to him that the 
state of relations between him and 
any of them had become so as to 
render this relation of confidence 
and trust and personal esteem in- 
harmonious, he should in such case 
be allowed to dispease with the ser- 
vices of that officer in vacation, and 
have some other person to act in his 
stead.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, spoke 
to the same effect, as follows : 

“Tt seems to me very obvious that 
with reference to the transaction of 
business which was peculiarly exe- 
cutive, the confidential advisers that 
we put about the President should 
always be men who, for the greater 
par‘, are satisfactory tohim. * * 
It is exceedingly important that 
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there should be a cordiality of feel- 
ing, and an agreement upon impor- 
tant matters of State policy and 
State conduct between the Presi- 
dent and those who are his confi- 
dential advisers. The President na- 
turally would not want a man in his 
councils who was unfriendly to him, 
upon whose discretion he could not 
rely in the first place, and upon 
whose faith in keeping the secrets 
of the Executive Government he 
could not rely in the second place ; 
and if he was unfriendly, the Pre- 
sident might naturally both fear of 
consulting him and taking his ad- 
vice.” 

And Mr. Sherman, in a closing 
speech upon the bill, said : 

“Now, I say that if a Cabinet of- 
ficer should attempt to hold his of- 
fice for a moment beyond the time 
when he retains the entire confi- 
dence of the President, I would not 
vote to retain him, nor would I com- 
pel a President to have about him, 
in these high positions, a man in 
whom he did not entirely trust, both 
personally and politically. It would 
be unwise to require him to admin- 
ister the Government without agents 
of his own choosing. * * There 
is no public exigency requiring such 
arule. What is a Cabinet officer, 
after all? The President’s mere 
clerk, because, although these Cabi- 
net officers are considered as high 
officers of the Government, they are 
the mere clerks or recording agents 
of the President, having scarcely 
any power except that which is giv- 
en them as a part of the Executive 
authority. It seems to me that 
when there is any unpleasant rela- 
tion, and unpleasant differences 
arising between the President and 
any of these officers, he ought to 
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have the power to discharge them. 
I would as soon think of imposing 
upon the President a private secre- 
tary with whom he had no kindly 
relations, personal and political, as 
to impose upon him a Cabinet Min- 
ister with whom his relations were 
not kind. * * Any gentle- 
man fit to be a Cabinct Minister, 
who receives an intimation from his 
chief that bis longer continuance in 
that office is unpleasant to him, 
would necessarily resign. If he did 
not resign, it would show that he 
was unfit to be there. I cannot 
imagine a case where a Cabinet offi- 
cer would hold on to his place in de- 
fiance and against the wishes of his 
chief ; and if such a.case should oc- 
cur, I certainly would not, by any 
extraordinary or ordinary legisla- 
tion, protect him in the office in de- 
fiance of what would be regarded in 
every constitutional government as 
the proper one, namely, to retire 
when he separates or differs in opi- 
nion from his chief.” 
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Let any man read this brief histo- 
ry of the Tenure of Office Bill, and 
the debates upon it at the time of 
its passage, and it will be impossi- 
ble to shake his mind of the convic- 
tion that these members either de- 
liberately lied when declaring their 
views and intentions at the passage 
of the act, or they have played the 
part of villains in entertaining the 
proposition to try the President as 
a criminal for removing Stanton. 
Indeed, there is no possible expla- 
nation to be given to the conduct of 
these men which does not imply 
their guilt. Their act, from first to 
last, in the impeachment trial, was 
a conspiracy. It can lawfully be 
called by no other name, and it de- 
serves to be treated only as a con- 
spiracy. History will record it as a 
conspiracy. And the man who now 
denies it to be such must be looked 
upon by men of sense and honor 
either as a great fool or a great ras- 


cal. 





THOSE EYES. 


Ah! those eyes, those brilliant eyes, 
Whene’er their light T see, 

In my heart sweet thoughts arise 
I fain would breathe to thee. 


I'd tell thee how thy glance has fired 
A breast till now deemed cold, 

I’d whisper all I've hoped, desired— 
My inmost soul uniold. 


Ah! those eyes, those brilliant eyes, 
Whene’er they beam on me, 

The thoughts that in my heart arise 
I dare not breathe to thee, 














In considering that dark passage in the 
history of France known as the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the greater portion of 
writers on the Protestant side generally as- 
sume that it was the result of a deliberate 
and long-considered plot on the part of 
Charles IX. and the Queen mother, the 
moving cause of which was religious fanati- 
cism. On the other hand, the majority of 
Catholic writers, in palliation of its atroci- 
ties, assert tuat it was an occurrence near- 
ly, if not altogether, political, and was the 
result of a sudden frenzy, generated by 
fear, lest the Huguenot leaders should suc- 
ceed in their design of overthrowing the 
throne and existing institutions of France, 
The one paints the King and his mother as 
demoniac a:‘sassins, without scruples and 
without piety; the other assumes they 
were saints, whose motives have been mis- 
ropresented and deeds distorted. As in 
most cases, the extreme views are unjust, 
and a medium position is nearest the truth. 
And, in evidence of this, Henry White, in 
his new and extcnsive work upon the sub- 
ject,* presents an array of evidence upon 
the subject which would seem to p ace the 
facts of the case, and the 1 ght in which 
the terrible occurrence should be viewed, 
beyond controversy. 

In trying the actions of those who figured 
in the events of the past, our investigation 
to be of value should be comparative. The 
habits of men at the time, the current of 
public thought, the familiarity of the men 
of the age w th cruelty or kindness, must 
ali be taken into consideration, and some- 
thing must be allowed for other circum- 
stances conspiring to shape events. In 
darker ages men were no more tolerant of 
opposition than now, but their persecution 
assumed a different character. Human 





*The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Together 
with a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles 1X. By Henry White. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1<mo., pp. 497. 
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life was not held at that time to be so valu- 
able as now. There being no fundamental 
law to limit the exercise of arbitrary pow- 
er, malice and rage had full scope. The 
sword, the rope, the axe and the fagot were 
employed to punish the crime ot difference 
of opinion. Now we use means equally 
vindictive, but apparently less cruel. 
During our recent civil war, those who 
differed from the men in power were im- 
prisoned in the casemates of forts, hunted 
by mobs, and occasionally shot or hanged 
through the orders of mock tribunals. But 
we rarely had the massacree of any con- 
siderable number. The D yle family and 
a few otheis were murdered by the ruffian 
John Brown and his cowardly associates, 
but this was rarely justified by any who 
had a knowledge of the facts of the case. 
Even of those who exalted the wretch in 
speech and print to a level with the Saviour 
of Man, most would have shrunk froma 
massacre of women and children. In the 
sixteenth century, and indeed for two cen- 
turies later, there was no regard for human 
life, as such, in France. The frequent ex- 
ecutions for trifling offences, and some- 
times for no offence at all; the numerous 
assassinations, and the common murderous 
conflicts between individuals, had brutal- 
ized the population of all ranks. In look- 
ing at the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
now, and considering its authors, we have 
to deal more leniently with them than with 
a wretch like Holt, whose machinations 
resulted in the judicial assassination of an 
innocent woman, or a tyrant like Seward, 
who filled the dungeons of forts with thou- 
sands of patriots and honest men, without 
the warrant of law and contrary to the 
principies of justice. Considering the 
time in which they lived, and the circum- 
stances which moved them, Char'es the 
Ninth and his mother were less atrocious 
offenders against humanity than Bingham, 
or Butler, or Holt, or Stanton, or any of 
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the numerous human butchers whose 
actions during our civil war formed a dark 
spot on the history of the human race. 

Mr. White, in his work, endeavors to 
show. and, in our opinion, quite conclu- 
sively, that the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was caused by a sudden outbreak of 
fanaticism, springing from the unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate the Admiral Coligny, 
which is the view taken successively by 
Ranke, Soldan and Coquerel ; but he also 
gives facts which confirm the views held by 
many impartial writers, that political mo- 
tives had much to do with the event. The 
greater part of the volume is taken up with 
details of the course of events during prior 
reigns, and in this it is plainly shown that 
the way for the massacre had been paved 
by previous politico-religious contests ; in- 
deed, Huguenotism in France was less re- 
ligious than political. Whatever might 
have been the motives of the humble pro- 
fessors of ‘the religion,” as it was termed, 
there can be but little doubt that with the 
leaders of both parties it was a contest for 
power. It was a strife between the house 
of Lorraine on one side, and that of Bour- 
bon, aided by Chati!lon, on the other, as to 
which should wield power and make the 
King its puppet. Religion was but the 
tool in the hands of each combatant. It 
was held loosely or firmly, as necess ty re- 
q ired. There was, indee 1, more sincerity 
on the part of Guise than of Anthony of 
Navarre, who finally abandoned his reli- 
gion. Coligny undoubtedly wus sincere, 
and a good Frenchman, who loved his 
country, and was at heart devoted to the 
throne. Scarcely any of the others of 
either party would have hesitated to sell 
the state as well as themselves, if the exi- 
gency of the moment demanded it. The 
Gu:ses did intrigue with the Spaniard, and 
to aid their cause they spread the idea, 
which was believed by their partizans, that 
the Huguenots desired to revolutionize the 
government, and even if they retained its 
form, to substitute the house of Bourbon 
for that of Valois. The Guise; grew to 
be fanatics, but their religious zeal was 
undoubtedly excited by their political 
hatred, and intensified by the struggle for 
power. 

Our author relieves Catharine de Medicis 
and her son of much of the odium which 
has been thrown upon them by historians 
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on his sile of the question, by the recital 
of facts which serve to show that th y were 
led up to the crowning atrocity of the age 
more by a train of untortunate circum- 
stances than by predetermined inclination, 
The remorse of the two, however, se.med 
to differ. Catharine regretted it, bec: use 
when the paroxysm was over, she beheld 
clearly enough its impolicy. She saw . 
then, that in the death of Coligny she had 
lost a man who could have been made the 
prop of her house, but worse than that, 
she had brouzht great confusion upon her 
intrigues with England, which, along with 
the Protestant princes of Germany, becime 
at once and forever her relentless enemy. 
She deplored it as a fatal biunder. Charles, 
on the contrary, was more weak than wick- 
ed. He was a slave to temper rather than 
entirely brutal, and his conscience troubled 
him to the hour of his dvath. Outside of 
those politicians who believed that the de- 
struction of Huguenotry was a necessity 
for the state, and that the weaker par'y 
must be exterminated in order to produce 
public tranquility, few seemed to rejoice 
at the event. Even the priests and pre- 
lates, except those of a lower grade, de- 
piored such wholesale murder. That the 
news of it was welcomed at the Vatican 
joyfully is true, but there it was contem- 
plated through the magnifier of religious 
zeal—with Rome it was solely the punish- 
ment of fanatics. As the work shows, polis 
tics had more to do with the ‘affair in 
France than misguided piety, the latter be- 
ing the instrument and not the hand, and 
sharp sighted politicians perceived the re- 
action that would follow, and mourned the 
probable consequences, 

Partizan writers on the side of the Hu- 
guenots have generally m‘naged to convey 
the idea that the Catholics were the only 
persecutors in those religious wars. The 
facts cited by Mr. White show this not to 
be a cor.ect view. Outrages and excesses 
were committed by both parties, and these 
kindled exasperation until it arose to fury. 
The work in most parts is a catalogue ot 
horrors, at which the detestation of the 
reader against the ferocious acts in the 
drama of wickedness becomes at timcs 
painful. The fiends of the pit secm to 
have been. let loose all over France at the 
per.od. Old age had no reverence, child- 
hood no piety, the ties of friendship no 
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force, the appeals of kindred no power. 
There was with all this a grotesque grim- 
ness in some of the incidents that, even 
more than the events during the after reign 
of the Jacobins, justified the sharp saying 
which described the Frenchman as a cross 
between the monkey and the tiger. In- 
deed, it may be said that the horrors of the 
French revolution were only a reproduc- 
tion of those of the religious wars, and 
that they were but slightly surpassed 
through the additiona! brutalization of the 
mass by the oppression of the kings and 
nobles who succeeded Charles the Ninth. 

Mr. White’s style is not marked by bril- 
liancy, nor does his wor« contain any evi- 
dences of deep thought ; but he is an in- 
dustrious and pains-t \king writer, his nar- 
ration is clear and copious, he possesses 
exndor and fearlessness, and he supports 
his position by a strong array of authority. 
As a work of reference his volume is very 
valuable—indeed it embodies in it all that 
can be required by one who is desirous of 
having a clear notion of one of the most 
painfully interesting parts of French his- 
tory, and of forming just conc'usions con- 
cerning the motives of the actors in the 
doleful tragedy. 





Nine out of ten of the elementary works 
prepared for the instruction of students of 
the French language, give us the spelling 
and syntax of a past rather than the present 
generation. L ke every other living tongue, 
the French is in a transition state, and 
though it borrows less than the English, 
still grows, or at all events becomes modi- 
fied year by year. Much that is taught in 
many of the grammars is worse than use- 
less—some of them even devoting a large 
space to the declension of nouns and pro- 
nouns that in French have no declensicn 
at all. The new work of De Fivas* is a 
gr mmar of French as it ex sts, and really 
merits its ap:arently pretentious title. 
The arrangement of the work is exceed- 
ingly simple, the system pursued appears 
to us to be the best possible, and we can 





*The Grammar of French Grammars, comprising 
the Substance of all the Most Approved French Gram- 
mars extant, but More Especially of the Standard 
Work—“Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned by 
the French Academy and the University of Paris. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. lémo., pp. 290, 
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recommend it confidently both to acade- 
mies and private stu jents. 


A singular collection of short stories, 
purporting to give a picture of life in the 
western part of the United States, and 
written by Mr. Meeker,* is one of the 
mauy books which have of late years issued 
from the press, so thoroughly tinctured 
with political prejudice as to seem to be a 
year’s issuc of the Tribune, condensed into 
portable form. Believing evidently that 
every Mongrel is a saint, and every Demo- 
crat a sinner, the author proceeds to select 
his characters from each class, and to 
place them in positions where their saint- 


liness and sinfulness are developed to the . 


greatest extent. Asa partizan device, we 
do not object to this, but we do not ap- 
prove of the dullness which is the unpar- 
donable sin of the volume. The author is 
the agricultural editor of the Tribune, and 
shoul therefore be an accomplished farm- 
er. We have no doubt that he can manage 
a farm with skill, that he can cause the 
earth to bring forth enormous turnips, and 
that any cabbage-head he may produce 
will be a wonder among vegetables ; but if 
this book be any measure of his powers, 
he is not fitted to cultivate polite litera- 
ture, 





In the new novel bearing the quaint title 
of ‘‘ Five Hundred Pounds Reward,t{” the 
author manages on a very slender basis to 
construct a story of considerable interest. 
There is little chance afforded for the dis- 
play of any power; the characters intro- 
duced are rather of the stereotyped kind, 
and the incidents are neither novel nor 
particularly striking ; but in spite of this, 
the reader will sympathise with the plucky 
and persistent young barrister, who is 
piqued by his friends’ reproacies into a 
display of energy which brings him to 
grief, an! ultimately to matrimony, as 
well as with the adventures of the young 
laly whose mysterious disappearance he 





*Life in the West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
Valley. By N. C. Meeker, Agricultural Editor of the 
New York Tribune. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 
12mo., pp. 360. 


+ Five Hundred Pounds Reward. A Novel. Bya 
Barrister. New York: Harper & Brothers. Im. 8yo., 
pp.18l. Paper. 
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attempts to account for. Though not a 
first-class work of fiction, it is far mcre 
readable than many formed on a higher 
model, 





The cheap editions of Dickens’s and 
Scott’s Novels, issued by the Appletons, 
appear to find favor. Of the former, 
**Sketches by Boz” have been issued 
since our last number. Of the latter, 
“Ivanhoe,” ‘Kenilworth,” and ‘ Guy 
Mannering.” 


When the publisher of a sensational 
weekly announced that he had prevailed 
on Henry Ward Beecher, in consideration 
of a large sum of money, to write a novel 
for serial publication, the public felt that 
it was a clever money-making project, 
since every one felt naturally curious to 
see what manner of production would be 
the result. Very few, however, except 
those devoted admirers who beiieve Mr. 
Beecher equally qualified to plan a rail- 
road, manage an army, or invent a new 
lemon-squvezer, expected the novel to be a 
literary success, and on the appearance of 
the volume few were disappointed. Asa 
story, ‘‘Norwood” possesses little inter- 
est. The characters are generally well 
drawn, and the incidents are natural 
enough generally ; the bits of description 
through the book are quite cleverly done, 
and outside of the mawkish sentimentality 
to be found here and there, there are few 
objectionable points ; but the book can be 
laid down when the reader is at any part 
without regret, and when resumed can be 
read straight on without bewilderment, 
from the actual lack of close connection. 
As a work of art, it is unquestionably a 
failure, and wi:l soon sink to oblivion, but, 
from curiosity, it will have in its new 
shape* a considerable sale. 
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* Norwood; or, Village Life in New England. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
&Co. 12mo., pp. 549. 


New York: Charles Scribner 
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We confess a prefereice for Cary’s rendi- 
tion of Dante over that of Longfellow. 
The spirit of the original is better preserv-_ 
ed in the former version—the peculiarities 
of the poet are more thoroughly natural- 
ized in the alien tongue; though in the 
latter translation there are passages where 
the American writer has improved on his 
predecessor in the same field. Both trans- 
lations are admirable—both may be ad- 
vantageously placed on the book-shelf ; 
but if we were forced to make a choice, we 
could not dispense with Cary. The work 
is gotten up in a recent edition,* in a port- 
able form, and neat though not high-priec d. 
The illustrations are the well-known out- 
line designs by Flaxman. 





Among other reprints by the Appletons, 
we notice ‘‘ Lady Alice,” which made such 
a sensation afew years since. It is among 
the first of its class of novels, and will be 
cordially welcomed by a new generation. 
With its theological purpose we have noth- 
ing to do—we speak of it favorably as o 
work of art. 





To criticise ‘‘Petroleum V. Nasby” isa 
waste of time. His last production is 
marked by all the stupidity and malice of 
former works,{ while it is unrelieved by 
the occasional bits of rough sarcasm that 
were to be found inthe others. Theauthor, 
having started with a slender stock in 
trade, has evidently written himself out. 
The illustrations are appropriate to the 
text. ' 





*The Vision of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise of 
Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. Francis 
Cary, A- M- From the last corrected London edition, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo., pp.587. 

+ Lady Alice, or the New Una. A Novel. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. 152. 

+t Ekkoes from Kentucky. By Petroleum V. Nasby- 
I)ustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Lmo., pp. 324, 
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—The New York Tribune says : ‘‘ By-and- 
by the down-trodden ‘nigger’ will handle 
the English language as aptly in the forum 
as he did the musket in the field.” Before 
the negro can be taught to handle the 
English language correctly, there must be 
an entire reconstruction of his vocal organs. 
He must have a new larynx put into his 
throat, for that organ in the negro is en- 
tirely of a different shape from the white 
man’s. The muscular structure of the ne- 
gro’s organs of voice resembles the vocal 
apparatus of the man-like apes quite as 
much as it does that of the white man. 
Dr. Gibb exhibited before the Pa:thologi- 
cal Society of London, in March, 1861, 
the organs of voice in monkeys and ne- 
groes, and pointed out the remarkable 
likeness of the one to the other; and we 
will state that such is the testimony of all 
comparative anatomists. Not a single ex- 
ception can be quoted. So, vefore the 
learned editor of the Tribune can teach the 
“‘nioeger ’ to ‘‘speak our language in the 
forum.” he must apply the knife and re- 
move the “ cartileges of Weisberg,” which 
do not belon to the white man. He must 
also alter the oblique or shelving position 
of the vocal chords in the darkey. He 
must go even further, and totally alter the 
pendant position of the ‘ventricles of 
Morgagni.” And when brother Greeley 
has ‘‘reconstructed”’ these organs of the 
darkey’s voice, we will point out half a 
dozen more changes which must be made 
before his Cuffee can speak the English 
language correctly, in the forum or any- 
where else. 


—The Baltimore Gazette says: ‘‘The 
condition of the negro is not likely to 
trouble the world much for the future. 
With slavery negro philanthropy has 
ceased, for now there is no one really in- 
terested in the race.” We confess that we 
were surprised to see such a statement as 





this in a paper of the ability of the Gazette. 
It seems to be partially at variance with 
facts. The condition of the negro is pre- 
cisely the question of all others which is 
likely to trouble the world. Itis troubling 
us at the present moment to a degree that 
threatens to overthrow even our civiliza- 
tion. The incorporation of the negro into 
our political society will result, as it has 
everywhere else, in the ruin of our social 
system. Indeed, the first thing that 
ought to be settled, and settled forever, is 
this one of the status of the negro. Better 
evea ten or twenty years of war than to 
suffer the schemes of the African party to 
prevail. Better a hundred years of war, 
than the Africanization of the political and 
social systems of our country. There is 
no issue coming before the people of this 
country at the approaching Presidential 
election which is of a huniredth part of 
the importance of this negro question. 
How can the Gazelle say that ‘“‘negro phi- 
lanthropy has ceased?” Was ever that se- 
ditious mischief called negro philanthropy 
as bold, defiant, destructive and devilish 
as itis now? So-called emancipation, in- 
stead of ridding us of the negro que tion, 
has brought it upon us in its most terrible 
aspect. Before ‘‘emancipation” the sim- 
pie question was in relation to turning the 
negroes loose; but now it is whether they 
shall be incorporated into our system as a 
part of the governm«nt of our land. Nay, 
it is whether one half of the country shall 
not be given up to the control of negroes, 
and the white people subjected to their 
barbarism. What is the question of finance 
to this one which threatens our civiliza- 
tion? 


—The New York Tribune, speaking of 
such an event as a President being of one 
party and Congress of another, says : 


‘* We defy any one to show how this is 
to ‘happen,’ unless the President shall 
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betray, desert, and turn his official power 
against those by whose favor and vvtes it 
was confided to him. And, whenever thit 
shall ‘happen,’ we trust the President will 
be impeached and kicked out—the sooner 
the better.” 

There is law and wisdom in ‘solid 
chunks.” A President ouzht to be ‘“ im- 
peached and kicked out ” for refusing to 
fo low the gyrations of a political party. 
Does he not take an oath to ‘support, 
protect and defend” the political party 
which elects him to office? The Chief 
Magistrate of the United States is only 
the tool of a political caucus—a puppet 
to be moved about by the hands of the 
politicians who happen to nom nate him. 
This is the ‘‘ wisdom, virtue and intelli- 
gence” of the Tribune. And it virtually 
confesses that President Johnson’s only 
crime is in refusing to follow the dictation 
of the African party. For that, and that 
alone, was he impeached and brought to 
trial. We confess that we have very little 
respect for a President who would be im- 
peached and brought to trial by such a 
body as the Rump. It is as much the duty 
of the Executive to protect his office from 
destruction and overthrow, as it is to dis- 
charge any other duty embraced in his 
oath to defend the Constitution of the 
United States. The Rump is the real 
criminal in this case, and the President 
should have so treated it from the very start 
of itsusurpations. Does any one im: gine 
that, had an Andrew Jackson been in the 
Pres dent’s chair during these usurpations, 
the body illegally acting as Congress 
would have been allowed to have carried 
on its revolution twenty-four hours? No ; 
aiter its seditious hand had been fully dis- 
closed, it would not have lasted twenty- 
four minutes. 


—aAn editor, who, from the first hour he 
came to this country to the breaking out 
of the negro war, was drunk at the ex- 
pense of such individuals es had the mis- 
fortune to know him, and who has, since 
that time, been drunk at the expense of 
the t.x-payers, reads ‘‘ Judge Black, Thos. 
H. Seymour, C. Chauncey Burr, Pendle- 
ton, Voorhees, and Henry Clay Dean” out 
of the Democratic party, and reads into it 
such men as Sherman, the Hun, Frank 
Blair, and Farr:gut. We imagine it would 
take the Democratic party a good while to 
get the hang of itself under the lead of 
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Sherman, Frank Blair, and Farragut. The 
paper here referred to is the organ of a 
limited number of sneaks, who have about 
as much right to speak for the Democratic 
party as Fred. Douzlass would have to re- 
present the Caucasian race. This paper is 
an especial enemy to the nomination of 
Mr. Pendleton; and it is about a iair speci- 
men of the opposition to Mr. Pendleton in 
this region. 


The New York Times, H. J. Raymond's 
paper, is horrified at this magazine be- 
cause we declared that ‘‘all tyrants forfeit 
their right to live.” If this ‘little villain” 
had read his Bible he would have leerned 
that great and solemn truth of God’s own 
voice. Mr. Raymond is at liberty, how- 
ever, to criticise our opinions to any extent 
he pleases, but whenever he again goes be- 
yond that point, we promise to give him 
such a dose of ‘‘ yours in sinful hope” 
as will make his little head swim like a 
top. We have dete:mined that, if we can- 
not teach these sneering ignoramuses 
manners in one way, it shall be done in 
another. In pursuance of this determina- 
tion, we shall pay our respects to sev ral 
African vagabonds in this number. 


—wWhile the Democratic masses seem to 
be quite generally thinking and talking of 
Mr. Pendleton for President, the ‘‘leaders,” 
who are generally bond-holders are bob- 
bing around for a nomiuee. At one time 
it is Horatio Seymour, then McClellan, 
then Sherman, then Farragut, and we know 
not how many others, who are n -ver men- 
tioned or even thought of by the people. 
Pendleton is undoubtedly the choice of 
seven-tenths of the party at the present 
stage of the canvass. But, if General 
Hancock should be put in position to take 
this mad Mongrel bull by the horns, and 
should actually seize him and twist his 
head off, thereby evincing a heroism as 
lofty as -his patriotism, he would be not 
only the coming man, but the man who 
had actually arrived. Or even Johnson, with 
all his sins upon his head, if he should 
make himself the instrument of overthrow- 
ing all the despotic plans of the Rump, 
and restore liberty and free elections to the 
whole country, would receive the crown of 
his ambition. But these conditions de- 
mand a degree of patriotism and pluck 
wich Johnson does not possess; The 
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date of our present writing is the third of 
Ap:il, but before our magazine will be be- 
fore the public, we know not what new and 
ugly combinations may precipitate them- 
selves upon the country. 


—A Mongrel editor threatens us that we 
shall ‘‘ have to chew the cud of Radicalism 
the rest of our life.” No, sir, we shall 
eschew it. 


—The Stockton (Cal.) Independent, in a 
somewhat extended article on ‘“ Brick” 
Pomeroy and the La Crosse Democrat, 
says: ‘‘ We regret to see that some of our 
Democratic journals are as free with their 
abuse of this sterling patriot as the most 
flippant of the. Rump thieves.” The Dem- 
ocratic papers which abuse the La Crosse 
Democrat have more or less of negro blood 
in their veins. We way be sure of that. 


—The Secretary of the Lincoln Monu- 
ment Association of Illinois sent a circu- 
lar to every Justice of the Peace in that 
State, beggin: funds. To one of these the 
following answer was returned : 


‘¢ To the Linco'n Monument Association: 

*¢ GENTLEMEN: When I getin the notion 
of contributing anything for the support 
of your project to commemorate the life of 
the blacxest vi lain and traitor that ever 
held an office of trust tend red by the 
American people, you will very likely hear 
from me. Yours in hope, 

‘J. M. Sprincer.” 

What use is it for the Mongrel press to 
affect horror at such an answer? ‘The 
opinion expressed vy Mr. Springer is that 
of a vast majority of the whiie men and 
women of America; and such will be the 
inexorable verdict of history. 


—A paper published in North Carolina 
quotes, without contradiction, a lie started 
by the New York Times, to the effect that 
we recommended the “assassination” of 
the Mongrel Congress. We long since 
gave up the practice of contradicting the 
lics of these r scals—it became like count- 
ing the sands of the sea. We have proved 
that it is the right and the duty of every 
people to resist, and, if need be, destroy 
tyrants. This is the doctrine of the Bible, 
and has becn affirmed by every respectable 
writer on tree government in all ages. Not 
an exception can be named. But this 
great remedy by no means involves the 
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idea of ‘‘ assassination.” A people resist- 
ing tyranny, and overthrowing tyrants, is 
not assassina ion. What fool ever before 
called war assassination? The editors of 
the New York Times, New York Sun, and 
the North Carolina paper may be rogues, 
or they may be fools, but they wiil only 
draw contempt upon themselves for their 
misrepresentations. ‘‘Resistance to ty- 
rants is obedience to God!” and if a ty- 
rant loses his guiity life when a brave peo- 
ple obey the Almighty, that is not assassi- 
nation in the language of either law or 
sense. The southern editor who makes his 
paper the echo of the lies of the Mongrel 
tyrants who are scourging and des.roying 
his own people, ought to be a negro. Such 
& man is not fit for the society of white 
men. . 


—The Bangor Democra’, one of the ablest 
papers published in New England, says: 

‘Tf all mon in Maine who believe that 
the gold interest on the public debt should 
be stopped, by p»ying the five-twenties in 
greenbacks as fast as they mature, would 
vote together, the bond-holders and the 
bankers, together with those who sustain 
them and their English consol doctiine, 
would be def-ated by moe than 50,000 
majority. Why should not all laboring 
men act together on this vital question of 
the public debt ?” 

The sentiment of the great Democratic 
masses of Maine is that of the great body 
of Democrats in every State. But let us 
see wheiher the bond-holders will not 
cheat the masses of the party at the Con- 
vention in New York. Then the next point 
to look at will be the election, to see 
whether the Democratic people can be 
brought to work enthusiastically as the 
slaves of the non-tax-paying bond-holders, 


= 
—A Boston letter-writer has been to s-e 
Henry Ward Beecher, and tells the public 
that he ‘‘never saw him in such good 
spirits before.” That is ; robably becouse 
the unnatural wretch’s f-ther is dead. 
During the first year of the war he sad: 
‘*The Constitution is the father of all our 
troubles.” So now that that father is 
dead, the wretch feels himself free from 

all his ‘‘troubles.” 


—tThe editor of the Rochester Union, a 
mulatto-Democratic paper, kicks at the 
editor of this magazine. We donot blame 
him. If a mad ass cannot bite, he must 
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kick ; itis his nature, We beli-ve that we 
never had the misfortune to agree with 
that paper in anything. It has always been 
skulking somewhere between Democracy 
and the opposition. It was never a white 
man’s paper, always showing a strong in- 
fusion of negro blood in its veins. And if, 
during the war, it did not go into the heart 
of Lincoln’s murderous administration, it 
hung around the outskirts, lapping the 
blood like a cat. All such papers abuse 
us, and they ought to. Much as they hate 
us, they owe us, at least, that degree of 
praise. That paper has always been a 
weak and puling tender to. Mongrelism, 
following it not afar off. If such.a dog 
did not bark at us, we should be ashamed 
of ourself. When old Ben. Wade takes 
Johnson’s place, he ought to appoint the 
editor of this paper negro by brevet. It 
would be a just reward for the service it 
has done that party. 


—In the last number of Taz Orv GuarD 
we stated that we had not seen “ Brick” 
Pomeroy’s two books —‘‘ Sense” and ** Non- 
sense,” Since then we have received them, 
The opinion we expressed at a venture, in 
replying to the assaults of a Boston editor 
upon Mr. Pomeroy’s literary efforts, is 
fully sustained by a perusal of the works. 
The author is a man of undoubted genius, 
and of the greatest versatility. His hits 
are wonderfully apt, while his lo‘i¢ is al- 
ways forcible, direct and unanswerable. 
He does not make the reader laugh more 
than he makes him think. As a specimen 
of broad humor, we doubt if his chapter 
on ** The Dog-gondest Dog,” in ‘‘Nonsense,” 
is excelled by anything of the kind in our 
language. And the chapter on “ Knitting,” 
in ‘*Sense,” will last forever, as one of the 
tenderest and most béitiful pictures of 
honest rustic life ever written. What can 
be more beanti‘ul than lines like these: 
«Once in a wn.le would she drop a stitch, 
but oftener would she drop a tear, and the 
lip would quiver as if shaken by the winds 
of the past.” It is brief, compact and 
beautiful, like one of the sentences of 
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Osian. It will ‘be much easier for malig- 
nant critics tosnarl at these bouks than to 
match their excellence. 


—Thad. Stevens says; ‘Tyrants every- 
where must tremble, and demagogues who 
talk to us about difference of races, must 
be ashamed and skulk from the ‘ace of the 
world.” - What a sight to see—an old man 
shivering on the brink of the grave, breath- 
ing such ignorance and violence, is enough 
to frighten one. He is the demagogue who 
asserts that there are no differences of 
races. Every man at all read on this sub- 
ject knows, jor instance, that there is not a 
bone in the negro’s body, nor a drop of 
blood in his veins, nor a grain of flesh in 
his skin, that is not different from the 
white race. Heis no more like the white 
man than a carrion crow is like an eagle. 
In ‘his anatomy and physiology there are 
over two hundred and fifty differences 
from the white race; and yet hear this 
vicious old ignoramus babb!e about the 
demagogueism of men of science and 
learning! And see how many human 
asses, in and out of Oongress, swallow 
the senseless stuff! Such things make us 
the laughing stock of the worid. 


—It is with the profoundest sorrow that 
we have to record the death of one of the best 
and truest Democratic editor of New Jersey, 


,O. C. Cone, of the Sommersett Messenger. 


He was a man of ability, and of great firm- 
ness and courage. Du ing the reign of 
‘‘loyal” terror he never fora sing'e mo- 
ment yiclded an inch of ground. Though 
hated by the guilty tools of despotism, he 
forced respect from them by he pureness 
of his life and the unflinchin stabi.ity of 
his character. Mr. Cone was in the Mexi- 
can war, in the regiment commanded by 
Governor Seymour, he being a n tive of 
the State of Connecticut, and we believe he 
has never had good health since that time. 
He leaves a very worthy family, consisting 
of a wile and, we think, three children. 
The death of such a man at this time is a 
great loss to our country. 
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In offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tue OL Guarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
nesded. Besides the political matter, of great importance, bearing upon the principles 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series of articles from the 
pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which ‘will be illustrated by beautiful plates 
of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- 
crease the cost of publication, but no additional price will be charged subscribers, or 
news agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
thrilling popular historical novels ever published in the Italian language, covering the 
History of the Fall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Ceesar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentino, written by Monreverps, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 
interest, any novel to be brought before the American public during the year 1868. 
Besides a thrilling love-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upon mankind,’ This 
great novel is most appropriately brought out in this country at the present timé, and 
cannot fail to make a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in 
the Sixth Volume of.THe O_p Gvarp, which will, it is believed, render it even more 
acceptable to the fireside than its predecessors. 
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